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Some girls are born lucky. They have family, money, charm 
and background. Every one knows they'll be social successes from the 
day of their debuts. 

Some products are born lucky too. 

Take the three in the picture. They have family. For over one 
hundred years, the name of Yardley has been associated with the English 
aristocracy. They have money. Yardley fortunes have increased annually 

bad years and all. 

Best of all, they have background —that setting of public 
approval and acceptance without which a debutante or a new cosmetic 
has small chance of becoming the popular bud of the year. 

Against the Yardley background of English aristocracy, which 
we have interpreted, it has proved possible again and again to introduce 
new items without an elaborate “coming-out party.” 

This month you will see Yardley Foundation Cream, Eye Shadow 
and Night Cream slipping into the picture — and into the sales sheets — 
as eagerly welcomed as three charming debs at the Bachelor’s Ball. 
And without the expenditure of a single extra penny. 

Perhaps your product needs only the proper social sponsorship. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia « New York « Boston + Chicago 
San Francisco + Detroit + London + Montreal + Buenos Aires + Sto Paulo 
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World’s Greatest Salesman 


Federal works with Fashion, the world’s 
greatest salesman, to make the advertising of 
F.R.TRIPLER & CO., New York representatives 
for HICKEY-FREEMAN Clothes, outstanding 
for its exclusive character 

Illustration, copy and typography combine 
to reflect the personality of the Tripler store 
in its appeal to business executives, university 
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This Week 


OR 1936. 

Advertising outlays notably in- 
creased ; 

Sales staffs generally enlarged ; 

Advertising agencies strength- 
ened in personnel ; 

Advertisers, still annoyed by the 
Government’s sins of omission and 
commission, but settling down more 
seriously and more confidently than 
at any time since the beginning of 
the depression to the job of selling 
merchandise to a market whose 
purchasing power is beginning to 
catch up with its demands. 

Thus summarizes Printers‘ 
INK’s survey—conducted by Her- 
bert L. Stephen—of merchandis- 
ing’s expectations and plans. 

Expectations, as reflected in 
budgets: “Approximately 53 per 
cent of the national advertisers an- 
swering the questionnaire will in- 
crease their 1936 advertising ap- 
propriations by from 5 to 25 per 
cent.” 

Sprightly collateral suggestion— 
from a manufacturer of f : 
“Take the alphabet away from the 
Government and let business make 
a few combinations with it—the 
principal one being worRK.” 

*> * * 


Time was when Santa Claus, 
despite his benign appearance, 
really served as a policeman—and 
a hard-boiled old copper, at that. 
And to every juvenile generation 
he seemed a cross between the saint 
that legend made him out and a 
prying, spying old snoop. But now, 
marks P. H. Erbes, Jr., St. Nich- 
olas emerges as Old Nick. If we 
may believe the advertising of this 
year’s pre-Christmas season, the 
old bounder drinks and smokes and 
runs around with women. Next 


Christmas is a long way off; but 
meanwhile, Mr. Erbes feels, some- 
thing ought to be done. 

et 


Watch the co-ops! warns C, B. 
Larrabee. Mr. Larrabee has been 
looking into Co-operative Distrib- 
utors, Inc., which is a kind of 
co-operative Sears, Roebuck, but 
which puts its collective heart into 
its collective work so fervently as 
to give off bulletin-articles bearing 
such titles as “Merry Christmas, 
Suckers!” But, just to add a 
touch of zing, CD practically de- 
spises Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
For CR has withheld its highest 
rating from some of CD’s best- 
loved products. It’s all a bit mixed 
and more than a bit exciting—but, 
as Mr. Larrabee emphasizes, well 
worth the sharpest-eyed observer's 
watchful eye. 

* * * 

Advertising rolls in a _ cycle. 
Watching it whirl, Mark O’Dea 
records, in his “Preface to Adver- 
tising,” its changing, but recurring, 
patterns. This week he discusses 
“A Perpetuated Principle.” 

* * * 

P. I. reports a “twenty-one-per- 
cent letter,’’ which, for the Alloy 
Metal Wire Co., Inc.—which serves 
thirty-three industries—built a vital 
mailing list. 

** * 

A personal business is the busi- 
ness of Knox Gelatine. Jim Knox, 
general manager, travels widely and 
is well-known and well-liked. P. I. 
reports how a profitable, steadily 
pulling advertising program has 
been built around him. 

** * 


This week’s study in the series on 
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sampling to consumers devotes its 
attention to letters that advertisers 
send to inquirers. The quotations 
include specimens of answers and 
follow-ups. 

a. a 

Under the heading, “Sales Plans 
by Conference,” Sam C. Mitchell, 
Kelvinator’s director of advertising 
and sales promotion, explains how 
his company designed its program 
for 1936 around group discussions 
by executives, workers, dealers, and 
advertising counsel. 

~ =. & 

The “1936 Orthogon Business 
Builder” is Bausch & Lomb’s new- 
est manual for distributors. The 
manual covers display material and 
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advertising literature, grouped in 
several units. 
+ > 


Follow-up—there’s a job for 
every merchandiser in every line. 
An industrial advertiser-—R. P. 
Dodds, Truscon Steel’s manager of 
advertising and publicity—tells how 
his company does the job by mail, 

* * * 


An advertiser proposes to “pass 
along” his advertising outlay by 
cutting his prices. He asks P.[.: 
How wise would that be? P.I. 
answers—and tells why—price-cuts, 
as substitutes for advertising, “of- 
fer quick, effective, and painful 
suicide.” 
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GETTING AWAY 


trom tt all! 


UPPOSE you’ve got something 
healthful for people fed up with 
winter: sandy beaches, hot sun and 
cocoanut oil; or clear crisp air, bob- 
sledding, and skis. 
How can you get people’s ear? How 
can you lure them, spike their interest? 
Your advertising agent will tell you 
how. “Advertise in the New Yorker.” 
(A national weekly with 127,000 copies 
circulating among eager-to-move- 
about families.) 
These people up and do things when 
they’re new. Some of them are in New 
York (the poor dopes). More of them 


are in other big cities. The chances are 
that some New Yorkers have a yen for 
the south and some are crazy for snow. 

So, sell them first. They start a trend 
to a new resort. Or to a new ski suit 
or swim suit, golf stick or hockey stick, 
hotel or hat. 

Most anything, in fact. Tell them 
first about your product—in the maga- 
zine that tickles them best. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


as WEST qth STREET 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 
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h rm Ha 
Milwaukeeans ee Travel 
Read The Journal! 


N DECEMBER 8, The Milwaukee Journal published 

eight pages of news and advertising on the 

attractions of winter resorts and travel—the only section 
of the kind in any Wisconsin newspaper. 





Resort and travel advertisers concentrate in The Journal 
because it is read in practically every financially able 
home in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 








THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


WFIRST BY MERIT 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Up Goes Advertising Outlay 


Printers’ INK Questionnaire Reveals Enlarged Merchandising 
Activities in General Industry for 1936 


By Herbert L. Stephen 


ADs appropriations, sales-promotion budgets and 
general selling plans for 1936 are being worked out further 
in advance than at any time since 1929. 

Advertising outlay for 1936 will be notably larger than that 


of 1935. 

Sales staffs will be generally enlarged. 

These facts were established by a survey conducted by 
PRINTERS’ INK among national advertisers during the last 


several weeks. 

This is entirely a factual.article and I am not going to make 
editorial deductions or draw ‘con- @ 
clusions. The figures and percen- duced running expenses), will un- 
tages presented below tell in their doubtedly have to augment théir 
own behalf an eloquent story—a_ staffs in the near future. 
story that he who wants may read. And now for the factual results 

However, at the risk of being of the questionnaire: 
considered a prophet, I do venture With but three exceptions the na- 
to predict a concerted move on the tional advertisers reporting on the 
part of certain big business con- question, “When do you anticipate 
cerns in 1936 to go to the public being in a position to again plan 
with a big paid space propaganda your sales and advertising a year 
program, that will undoubtedly or six months in advance?” said 
show an increase in most of the they expected to be able to plan 
media. their new program at least six 

There are two moves‘in the off- months in advance by September, 
ing that should make for more and 1936. About 25 per cent reported 
bigger space requirements, though _ that they were working on plans 
the promoters are reticent as te six months in advance at pres- 
when and how they will be ent; 7 per cent three months in 
consummated. advance; one was working but 

With the Treasury Department thirty or sixty days in advance yet 
already in a successful magazine had hopes of extending that in 
campaign for its bond issues, or 1936. One answered “1940,” while 
investment program, it is probable two answered the query with 
that other departments of the Gov- “Never.” 
ernment might be among the na- While the advertisers were 
tional advertisers in the coming widely divergent on the question, 
year. “What, in your mind, would be the 

Advertising agencies, in a better greatest single help toward a return 
financial condition than most of of prosperity?” they were nearly 
them expected (that is, they are unanimous for the demise “of the 
as a whole making a profit on re- New Deal,” “Government in busi- 

7 
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Campaign by BBDO 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Advertising 
383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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ness,” “left-wing legislation” and 
for the “elimination of Tugwell as 
an adviser.” 

Constructively, though, they of- 
fered, “confidence in the future”; 
“restoration of world commerce— 
peace in Europe”; “common sense 
in government”; “quit bickering 
over minor details”; “mind our 
own business first,” and “a return 
to real American policies.” 

The more conservative offered, 
“simplification of taxes and the un- 
certainty from Washington” ; “more 
and better ‘breathing spells’ ” ; “un- 
employment insurance”; “saner 
spending—saner taxes” ; “sane gov- 
ernment—a balanced budget.” 

The manufacturers probably the 
most unbiased by the present polit- 
ical situation suggested “re-employ- 
ment by private business” and 
“more building.” But the most 
practical suggestion seemed to come 
from a well-known food manufac- 
turer who advised: “Take the al- 
phabet away from the Govern- 
ment and let business make a few 
combinations with it—the principal 
one being w.O.R.K.” 


Advertising Outlook of 
the Steel Industry 


The largest increase in advertis- 
ing appropriations will undoubtedly 
be in the steel industry. With U. S. 
Steel now using advertising in a big 
way for the first time, the other 
steel companies are being forced to 
advertise also. 

The motion picture industry, one 
of the first to overcome the eco- 
nomic inertia, will, without doubt, 
be among those that will have 
“bigger and better” advertising 
programs in 1936. In fact one of 
the motion picture companies has 
contracted for big newspaper space 
over a wide territory and for a 
period of months for the first time 
in the history of the company, An- 
other is already into a big maga- 
zine campaign that calls for an 
increase over budgets of the past. 
In this connection theaters, night 
clubs and other luxury spots are 
‘finding competition so keen that 
they too will have to increase their 
advertising budgets. 

The liquor interests will show 
the largest increase of packaged 
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goods advertising in both space 
and in sales-promotion work, 
while but one-fourth of the 
transportation systems (excepting 
air lines) reported an increase in 
advertising. Most of the automo- 
tive and accessory concerns re- 
ported a healthy increase ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent, though a 
great number will have the same 
budget as 1935, a banner year be- 
cause of the two automobile shows. 

Grocery products advertising will 
be the same as last year in many 
cases, It appears, from the sur- 
vey, that canned vegetables and 
soups will be the most aggressive 
in their 1936 campaigns, with wash- 
ing powders a close second. 

While 60 per cent of the drug 
advertisers reporting will increase 
their appropriations, some as much 
as 10 per cent, the balance will have 
the same amount of advertising as 
last year. 

Air lines will compete more than 
ever in 1936 with their advertising 
and sales-promotion budgets being 
upped to assist in the battle for 
more passengers and express haul- 
age. The co-operative move last 
summer on the part of the Western 
railroads taught the air transport 
companies that travelers can be 
reached and influenced by adver- 
tising. The railroads and steam- 
ship companies will promote more 
and more week-end or short cruise 
trips, though at present most 
cruises are booked solid. 


Plans of Ae bare ae Supply 
and Oil Industri 


Household sai renovating 
material and household equipment, 
not necessarily affected by the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, will enjoy an 
increase in advertising of from 10 
to 15 per cent and will make a 
strong bid for dealer training. Two- 
thirds of the oil companies will 
have the same appropriations as 
last year, the balance will show an 
increase, in one instance of 10 per 
cent. Most of them will show an 
increase in sales staffs, as yet un- 
determined as to percentage. 

Silverware and jewelry will 
show an increase in both advertis- 
ing and sales staffs, but undeter- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Sleepsafe” Page Scores Quickly 
In Trade and Consumer Response 


No. 5 in a Series of Half-Minute Interviews 
With Successful Advertisers 


‘ 
: W hen we got 
our new mattress 


ready for market, . di: 
it was between < “ 
mattress seasons, | 


which come in || 

early Fall and 

Spring. But we ///” 

wanted to get our 

story across to the trade, and to 
consumers, immediately.” 

That’s how Mrs. Margaret 
Keeler, secretary of Sleepsafe 
Industries, Inc., explains the 
full-page Sleepsafe mattress ad- 
vertisement that appeared ex- 
clusively in The New York 
Times of November 17. The 
advertisement, coming off-sea- 
son as it did, created quite a lot 
of stir. 

All of which shows that the 
Sleepsafe people are a wide- 
awake lot. Sleeping is their 
business, but it’s your sleeping 
that keeps them awake nights. 
Joseph Ewing, president; H. A. 
Barker, vice president, and Mrs. 
Keeler have all been some years 
in the sandman business. And 
F. W. Brown, production vice 
president, was some time with 
R. H. Macy & Co. They know 
a lot about sleeping, and a lot 
about selling. And when they 


decided to go 

ahead with their 

new mattress, in 

season or out, 

they did so. And 

scored an imme- 

diate trade and 

consumer success. 

“We wanted to 

be all set for a big business’ in 

the Spring,” Mrs. Keeler said. 

“So, despite the season, we 

placed our full-page advertise- 

ment exclusively in The Times, 

through our agents, the Arthur 

H. Fulton Company. Listed in 

the advertisement were eleven 

metropolitan department stores. 
Then we waited to see.” 

“Did you have to wait long?” 
we asked. “And what happened?” 

“Wait long?” Mrs. Keeler 
laughed. “The response was 
immediate. The department 
stores reported a large con- 
sumer interest. There were many 
sales. We had a fine trade re- 
sponse from all over the country. 
Indeed, we were overwhelmed 
by the interest aroused. 

“We had used some trade 
paper advertising earlier. But 
most of our response came di- 
rectly from The Times. In sea- 
son or out, it does the job.” 


Che New York Times 





A Perpetuated Principle 


No. 6 of a Series: “A Preface to Advertising” 


By Mark O’Dea 


ANY man of maturity who has 
spent his life in advertising is 
impressed by its cycles—by adver- 
tising’s power to refresh itself. 

For example, let us consider the 
subject of continuity—a basic prin- 
ciple advocated and practiced in va- 
rious forms. Its oldest form now 
in use is the ever-present “reader.” 

Some advertisers are wholly de- 
pendent upon the constant repeti- 
tion of “readers”—one man I know 
built his business by running 
twenty-line readers three times 
weekly in over 1,000 newspapers 
month in, month out. 

This idea reached its zenith in 
thirteen-time color cycles in maga- 
zines. In principle, they differ but 
little. No one can argue that spas- 
modic advertising pays better than 
keeping everlastingly at it. 

Now comes a new form of con- 
tinuity—“readers” in oral form, as 
radio announcements. An old idea 
in modern dress. 

The air is full of “readers,” good 
and bad. Some are program com- 
mercials, others are “spots,” some 
“station breaks.” But however new 
their nomenclature, they’re not 
wholly experimental, but based on 
precedent. They are, in fact, the 
chief fundamental that radio has 
inherited from printed advertising. 

One hundred words—whether 
printed or spoken—are one hun- 
dred words. Their power lies in 
their choice, not their number. 

In a magazine these one hundred 
words may be surrounded by sto- 
ries or articles—in radio they are 
embedded in music or other enter- 
tainment. In newspapers they are 
surrounded by news and features. 

But their strength lies in their 
constant repetition. Most of these 
messages, you'll note, are busy 
little sales ta mere name 
publicity. They work untiringly. 


Now let’s see where this adver- 
tising formula stands at present. 

Roughly, radio and newspapers 
have absorbed most of this con- 
tinuity idea. Magazines are suffer- 
ing, chiefly, one supposes, because 
in these jittery days, long closing 
dates are a handicap to Lit ad 
ning. There are far too many 
and outers” in the magazines. Ra. 
dio continuity ranges from daily to 
weekly “readers.” 

Multiple ads in one issue of a 
publication are not a common prac- 
tice. One wonders: If an adver- 
tiser broadcasts daily “readers,” 
why shouldn’t he sprinkle five to 
seven ads in each issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post and Col- 
lier’s and Liberty? 

Radio itself limits “readers” as 
to number of words within a given 
program. That principle, applied 
to publications, would revolutionize 
the use of space. One would have 
to box off one hundred words in a 
free short story or article. 

These thoughts are to encourage 
you to think of today’s problems in 
“spot” copy and its application, 
whatever the media—to make the 
use of a little space or a little time 
more valuable. One word, printed 
or spoken, often costs hundreds of 
dollars. 

So each word must be chosen 
with extreme care—there’s no place 
for fancy writing. Each word 
must be a selling word—one that 
creates action. Study the parallels 
between spoken and printed “read- 
ers,” the life of radio, newspapers, 
magazines, the various elements 
that affect your problems. 

We are considering one of the 
oldest known forces in advertising 
and one of its newest developments. 

Repetition and continuity are the 
very life blood of advertising, yes- 
terday, today and tomorrow. 
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talk in Chicago 

these days about cir- 

culation. Especially 

about evening news- 

paper circulations. The 

changing situation has 

called forth assertions 

reminiscent of, the 

fable told by Aéspp 

- many years ago. 

Fables are amusing, but facts are more useful. There’ is 

“ fact that always evidences the strength, vigor, and re- 

onsiveness of a newspaper, “Is the circulation going 

or DOWN?” 

Here is a chart of circulation gains and losses in Chicago’s 

evening field from the period ending March 31, 1930, to 
September 30, 1935. 
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For the first eleven months of this year the TIMES shows 
a gain in Retail Display Advertising of 1,064,125 lines. 
The second paper a ss of 114,682 lines and the third 
paper a loss of 310,519 lines. 

The TIMES is available to national advertisers at the 
lowest milline rate in Chicago’s evening field. 


‘THE @ TIMES 


CHICAGO'S 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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A group of buyers spending upward of $11,000,000 in retail All 
food purchases annually is well worth intensive advertising role i 
effort—either by manufacturers of food products or of other a 
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Such a market is the exclusive audience of The News in veyo 
Marion County, reached only through this one daily news- respo 
paper. Add to the tremendous purchasing power of this ostent 
group, an equal amount spent by the rest of the 89,165 
News-reading families in Marion County and you have a 

market of outstanding productivity sold at one low cost. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING matt 


New York: Den A. Corroll, 110 E. 424 St. Chicego: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 
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Santa Misbehaves 


His 1935 Advertising Conduct Presages a Situation Fraught with 
Dangers to Christmas Merchandising 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


NES that the presents are all disbursed and the evergreen 
sheds a crackling hail of needles every time somebody 
tromps through the parlor, the time is perhaps discreet for ven- 
turing a censorious word or two regarding the conduct of the 
patron saint of the Yuletide season. Santa Claus has carried 
on in a very unprecedented and questionable manner this year, 
if the pictures in the advertising pages may be taken as an 
accurate report of his behavior. 

The rotund gentleman in the red suit is, of course, no 
stranger to advertising. He has been virtually omnipresent in 





the November and December ad- 
vertisements for many years. In 
fact Santa Claus is probably the 
third advertising illustration ever 
used, pictures of the founder and 
the factory being first and second, 
respectively. 

All down the years, however, his 
role in advertising has been a very 
conventional one. His presence in 
the advertisement was either as a 
mere decorative symbol of the 
spifit of the season or as a con- 
veyor of a gift whose identity cor- 
responded exactly, possibly even 
ostentatiously, with that of the 
product advertised. 

It is true that in his pursuance 
of the latter function there have 
been, especially in the last four or 
five years, developments which have 
brought a wince to the lips of the 
more sensitive. These have deemed 
it a bit unsporting of the old boy 
to go about, as caught and depicted 
by advertising illustrators, deposit- 
ing such items as crates of canned 
tomatoes, dust mops, alarm clocks, 
washing machines and sets of 
aluminum cooking ware under the 
festive Yuletide boughs. It is a 
matter of actual record that in the 


1934 season Santa Claus was dis- 
covered by an advertising illustra- 
tion in the act of bringing a nine 
by twelve living-room rug down 
the chimney, that, as the copy ex- 
plained, being his notion of the 
ideal surprise for Daddy. 

At the worst such actions may 
be set down merely as a matter of 
doubtful judgment, and even then 
only in the minds of captious 
critics who don’t care whether they 
throw men out of work or not and 
probably ought to go back to 
Russia where they belong anyway. 
In any event, Santa Claus’ con- 
duct was at all times entirely 
within the province set down by 
tradition and certainly no reflection 
upon his honor and dignity was 
involved. 

Alas, 1935 has told a far, far 
different story. 

Probably Mrs. Claus is giving 
the old man plenty of hell even as 
these words are being written, but, 
painful as the task may be, civic 
duty commands that his shame be 
paraded publicly. During the 1935 
Christmas season Santa Claus was 
portrayed in the black and white, 
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Shall we allow Santa to flirt with 
women ?— 


and sometimes four colors, of the 
advertising illustrations in the very 
act of 

Smoking a Lucky Strike 
cigarette. 

Taking a glass of Alka-Seltzer. 

Suspending a sprig of mistletoe 
over the head of and all set to steal 
a smooch from a ravishing Old 
Gold maiden, 

Eating, greedily, the contents of 
a box of chocolates (brand name 
forgotten at the moment). 

Tossing off a straight slug of 
Old Drum blended whiskey. 

Cowering in a clothes closet 
where he has been discovered by 
an irate returning husband, whose 
wife stands by for station an- 
nouncement in a boudoir condition. 

Listening, with an expression of 
apparent rapt admiration of its 
clarity of tone, to an RCA-Victor 
radio. 

Driving a convertible coupé at 
an excessive rate of speed in behalf 
of a high octane gasoline. 

Drinking a Coca-Cola. 

These wholly new and unex- 
pected actions of the Christmas 
hero may be classified under two 
headings. One consists of a shock- 
ing revelation of indiscreet con- 
duct, committed in the cause of 
calling attention indirectly to the 
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product advertised in the same 
space. The other involves employ- 
ment, and implied recommendation, 
of the product advertised. 

In both cases a decided element 
of bad taste would seem to be in- 
volved. Santa Claus has always 
been held up as a saint-like epitome 
of the finest qualities that human- 
ity strives for. For, in addition to 
being the very embodiment of 
generosity and good cheer, he is 
represented as an umpire of human 
conduct whose beneficences hinge 
very directly upon compliance with 
high standards of good behavior, 
at least during late November and 
most of December 

No desire to deliver a moral 
sermon dictates the mention of this 
point. It has a very practical, 
dollars-and-cents’ significance. In 
the last analysis, probably the only 
reason people stand for Christmas 
in its modern form is that it af- 
fords a means of keeping the kid- 
dies in line for a couple of months 
out of the year. Take away that 
feature and the whole Christmas 
structure, with all its fine merchan- 
dising opportunities, would col- 
lapse. And how in tunket are 
grown-ups going to continue to be 
able to get away with threats of 
telling Santa Claus on the little 
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ones if the little ones catch 
glimpses of the supreme arbiter of 
their rights and wrongs drinking 
bourbon, smoking cigarettes and 
running around with women? 

In addition to the question of 
morality, that of destroying the 
Santa Claus illusion looms omi- 
nously. Whatever doubt may sur- 
round the propriety of his con- 
suming alcoholic beverages and 
cigarettes in public, there would 
seem to be no harm in his having, 
for example, a Coca-Cola, or lis- 
tening to a radio now and then. 
But in the broader analysis, the 
situation is fraught with dangers. 

Now that the ice of having Santa 
seen actually using the product is 
broken, others must follow. If by 
his illustrated actions he is going 
to give testimonials for some prod- 
ucts, self-protection dictates that 
he must be pressed into service by 
the rest, for a Santa Claus testi- 
monial is obviously very powerful. 

The possibilities are appalling. 
Your Santa Claus of the future 
will be wearing a derby, chewing 
tobacco, garbed in a cocktail jacket, 
peering through a pince nez and 
taking psyllium seed. He will have 
on a Christmas tie and a Christ- 
mas shirt and bedroom slippers. 
One pants leg (checked slacks with 
zipper closure) will be rolled up 
to show his garters. He will be 
rubbing tonic into his hair to get 
rid of his dandruff and he will be 
taking a correspondence course in 
Diesel engineering. He will be 
gargling noisily over a coast to 
coast hook-up to conquer his bad 
breath and he will be seen reading 
the latest novel about sex-mad 
daughters of the Ozarks. He will, 
for the razor industry cannot lie 
idle, shave. 

A man who is looking over my 
shoulder suggests the most dis- 
quieting prospect of all. Sooner 
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Delco Heat Promotes Spahr 


D. G._ Spahr, regional sales gp ol 
of the ico heat division, 4 
pliance Corporation, in New Englan 
has been promoted to sales manager of 
the division with es. at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. He was 
sales manager for the Middle Atlantic 
States. 
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And end his advertising career in 
drink? 


or later, he predicts, we shall be 
exposed to the sight of before-and- 
after views of our beloved Christ- 
mas patron taking a _ reducing 
preparation. 

Obviously, our too accommodat- 
ing friend must be restrained, for 
his own good and for that of all 
who have a stake in Christmas 
merchandising, The broad view 
must prevail over desire to im- 
mediate gain and any possible ap- 
prehensions over the freedom of 
the presents must be submerged in 
a common rally of advertising and 
publishing interests to prescribe a 
code of conduct for a wayward 
Santa Claus. 

Speed is imperative, even though 
the Christmas season is a year 
away. A precedent must be set for 
other gift occasions, lest, not many 
months ahead, we are to find the 
Easter bunny puffing at a large, 
black cigar. 
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Ethyl Advances Kaley and McElroy 
Following the foot of E. M. Walter, 
assistant eral sales manager, the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York, 
has made the following appointments: 
Harry ss. Soreperty advertising man- 
Mr. Walter. Poul E E. 
Me Elroy oy been sppointed advertising 
mafiager to succeed Mr. Kaley. 











WHAT HAS A 


mas? 


Tie red-spangled petals of a poinset- 
tia spell Merry Christmas in some sections 
of the South. Why not holly, why not 
mistletoe or other conventional symbols? 


Simply because, in many sections of ‘ 
America, there are other symbols which more warmly 
evoke a desired mood. The manufacturer who has 
discovered this and similar differences in local habits, 
who knows when and where to “say it with Poinsettias,” 
is in a fair way to find that flower a symbol of happier 
and more profitable New Years. 


By the flexible approach, adapting advertising to local 
conditions, the country is more quickly sold, area by 
area, and with correspondingly larger volume and profit. 


There are many specific opportunities in the 15 great 
market areas, dominated by the 26 Hearst newspapers 
which we represent. Their powerful and flexible 
approach opens the way to swifter and deeper market 
penetration. 





“—And Sudden Death” 


N the hands of the stockholders 

of the General Electric Com- 
pany—and the stockholders number 
more than 185,000—is a most un- 
usual document. 

Officially, the document is the 
fifty-third quarterly statement of 
G-E’s orders received, sales, and 
earnings. And to those matters this 
piece of printing devotes a half- 
page—and that the last half-page. 

Inside, reprinted in mm from The 
Reader's Digest, is J. C. Furnas’ 
shocking exposé called “—And 
Sudden Death,” to which, in its 
message to stockholders, G-E has 
added, in part, the following: 


—AND AN ANSWER 


The tragic story you have just 
read inevitably raises the question, 
“What can we do about it?” If it 
were possible to reach every driver 
in the country with this story and 
make the personal awareness of 
danger stick! To weed out those 
who will never be able to drive a 
car safely, perhaps there should be 
more stringent licensing require- 
ments. We need better roads. We 
should have more effective highway 
patrols. Grade crossings and blind 
crossings should be eliminated, or 
should be better protected. All 
these activities will help to reduce 
the number of accidents, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
some sections. Necessarily, how- 
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New Accounts to Richardson, 
Alley & Richards 


The Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has placed its advertising 
account with the Boston office of the 
ay tomes Alley & Richards Company. 

he Boston office of this agency has also 
A appointed to handle the advertising 
of the lamp division of the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, Salem, Mass. 

* . _ 


. Combustioneer Appoints 
Combustioneer, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, 
automatic coal burners, has appajnted 
Geyer, Cornell and Newell, Inc., Day- 
ton, as its advertising agency. News- 
porers., magazines and direct mail will 


ever, such work is slow and ex. 
pensive. 

What of the 36,000 persons, now 
alive and happy, who are con- 
demned to death next year—and 
every year unless something positive 
is done? ... 

There is one big step that can 
be taken now. It will save, every 
year, 9,000 persons from the death 
sentence and 250,000 persons from 
injury. By lighting our streets and 
highways adequately, we can pre- 
vent, at a stroke, one-quarter of 
the appalling human loss. 


The text reviews G-E’s research 
in highway lighting and tells how 
“through advertising and demon- 
strations lighting specialists of the 
company are showing to municipal 
and State officials the vital impor- 
tance of street and highway light- 
ing.” And, finally, this paragraph: 


The problem of traffic accidents 
can no longer be avoided. You have 
to face it every time you or mem- 
bers of your family step into your 
car or walk on the street. As a 
citizen, you have means within your 
power to help effect a 25-per cent 


reduction in the hazard. In your 
own interest and in the interest of 
your family, it is hoped that you 
will take every opportunity to pro- 
mote the adoption of adequate 
street and highway lighting. 


+ 


To Become O’Dea, Sheldon & 
Company 
Effective January 1, the corporate 
name of Mark O’Dea & Company, New 
York, will become O’Dea, Sheldon & 
Company, with the following officers: 
Mark O’Dea, president; 
Sheldon, executive vice-president and 
ohn F. Quick, secretary and treasurer. 
r. Sheldon was formerly vice-president 
of Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. 


Allen Zoll Leaves MacDonald 


Allen Zoll, vice-president of Mac- 
Donald a Brothers, Inc., | - 


trial 
| nally 1, i935. 
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Watch the Co-Ops! 


Real Menace to Advertised Lines Seen in Flourishing Organi- 
zations Such as Leftist CD 


By C. B. Larrabee 


DURING the depression years 
consumer co-operatives have, 
according to the best figures avail- 
able, increased their membership 
more than 40 per cent and doubled 
their volume of business. 

At the end of 1934, 1,600,000 
people were members of consumer 
co-operatives. There were 6,600 
co-operative societies in the United 
States and $365,000,000 worth of 
goods were sold through the co-ops. 
W hile the figures for 1935 are not 
yet in, those close to the movement 
predict that it will show an even 
greater rate of growth this year. 

It is claimed by leaders in the 
movement that consumer co-ops 
carry a lower mortality rate than 
business as a whole. When the 
high rate of mortality among co- 
operative stores is pointed out to 
them, they, in turn, point to the 
high rate of retail failures. 

Until the last year or so, manu- 
facturers of advertised brands have 
laughed off the co-op movement by 
pointing to the great number of 
failures. In certain industries, 
petroleum particularly, there hasn’t 
been so much laughing lately. Al- 
though $365,000,000 dropped into 
the pool of total business transac- 
tions may seem rather small, more 
and more manufacturers are find- 
ing signs of co-operative competi- 
tion. It seems only good sense that 
if the movement is growing, ad- 
vertisers at least should know 
something about it. It may be en- 
tertaining to laugh indulgently at 
something about which one knows 
nothing, but when a movement 
shows signs of growth and keeps 
on growing it may be wise to know 
what it is all about. 

There are, of course, pretty 
nearly as many different types of 
co-operatives as there are co-op 


societies. Yet basically most of 
them operate along the same broad 
lines, with the individual variations 
expected. 

For the sake of investigation, 
let’s put one co-operative society 
under the microscope. An excel- 
lent laboratory specimen is Co- 
operative Distributors, Inc.—a kind 
of co-operative Sears, Roebuck 
which during the last three months 
of this year has averaged about 
$13,500 worth of business per 
month compared to an average for 
the first six months of $6,29. 


A Store in an Office 
Building 

Let’s see how this organization 
operates. Our investigation takes 
us to 30 Irving Place, a couple of 
blocks from Union Square in New 
York City. Pushing our way 
through the shabby but purposeful 
crowd at the entrance of a famous 
Irving Place burlesque theater we 
find ourselves in front of a typical 
office building. On the eighth floor 
are the offices and store of Co- 
operative Distributors, Inc. 

The store, we find, does only a 
small percentage of the business, 
but that is not surprising since even 
members of co-operatives are not 
likely to fight too hard to get to 
the eighth floor of a building to 
buy merchandise. 

As a store it is something of a 
washout. Several shabby show- 
cases partly filled with poorly dis- 
played merchandise and a few 
shelves constitute most of the 
equipment. We discover that we 
can buy merchandise here whether 
we are members or not, but they 
tell us that nearly 90 per cent of 
the business of CD is done with 
members. As non-members we pay 
a little more—the little more being 
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S.... advertising campaigns are like the weather: they 
set everyone talking, but nobody doing anything about it. 

THis WEEK is for advertisers whose prime purpose is to sell 
goods—to get their products on the dealer's shelf, and move 
them off again promptly. 

THs WEEK has all the fixin’s of magazine advertising: color 
printing, prestige, reader interest, long life. But it adds those 
important extra qualities that turn good will into immediate 
buying action: It sends out your campaign through the Sun- 
day* newspaper, the medium that the whole family habitually 
reads, shops, buys from. Through 21 newspapers, rather, going 
into 4% million homes, covering 1 out of every 3% families in 
21 of your busiest trading areas. And it backs up your adver- 
tising with the local sales power of these 21 newspapers—a 
sales power that your dealers recognize, respect, spend their 
own money to buy. . 

That's why Tuts Week is ringing the bell where it counts 
most today: on the retailer's cash register... 





And ringing that bell for only %¢ per family for a full color 
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economic to make us 
members. 
“Yes,” says our guide, “there 
are about 2,600 members who are 
also members of the clubs under 
the CD aegis, and about 2,200 
members unaffiliated with clubs.” 
“And how many clubs?” I asked. 
“There are sixty-five.” 
Leaving the store we go around 
a corner in the hall and are intro- 
duced into the laboratory. It is a real 
laboratory, cluttered and crowded. 
In fact about everything concerned 
with CD headquarters is cluttered 
and crowded. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it is busy. You aren’t in the 
headquarters very long before you 
get the idea that there is a lot of 
business being done. It doesn’t 
take long to find out, also, that 
there is enough waste motion to 
drive a good mail-order manager 
slightly insane. 
“We aren’t properly organized,” 
the executives admit frankly. “But 
we do pretty well at that.” 
“Is the laboratory a common 
part of all co-operatives?” I asked. 
“No,” I was informed. “But it 
is a very important part of CD’s 
operations. In our laboratory we 
are making constant tests of the 
merchandise we handle before it is 
sold. Nor does the testing stop 
with our laboratory. For instance, 
we frequently go into the factory 
where our merchandise is made to 
make tests or even to offer sug- 
gestions for the improvement of 
manufacturing processes, 
“Through our laboratory we not 
only feel that we can guarantee 
our merchandise but we also want 
to give our members complete de- 
tails and specifications of every- 
thing they buy.” 
Just down the hall from the 
laboratory is the room where mer- 
chandise is stored and orders are 
filled. Incidentally this is also the 
place where the executives carry 
on business in a surprisingly casual 
yet worried manner. Once again 
the impression is one of confusion, 
but obviously a lot of business is 
_ being done. 

Speaking of executives, who are 
the tops of CD? 

The president is E. J. Lever, 
formerly representative of the In- 
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ternational Association of Machin- 
ists. The technical director is 
Milton Wend, formerly with the 
United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. One office is occupied by 
James Rorty, whose writings on 
advertising have been, to put it 
mildly, destructive. The  vice- 
president, Clinton S. Golden, is di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Labor Board, and on the board of 
directors are Jerome Count, Frank 
Olmstead, Powers Hapgood, 
Joseph E. Kucher, Harry Lefker, 
Professor Colston E. Warne and 
Herbert H. Cole. 

Mr. Rorty, who was only too 
pleased to act as guide, admits 
quite frankly that the social and 
political thinking of the group is 
distinctly leftist. 

“We are not, however,” he in- 
sists, “a propaganda organization 
for any political party. We are a 
propaganda organization for the 
co-operative movement which hap- 
pens to be the business we are 
in. Quite obviously we are anti- 
capitalistic.” 


Not Fostered by the 
Conservative Spirit 


It is only natural that the think- 
ing of the heads of CD should be 
tinged with leftism. You don’t 
find many conservatives with the 
kind of spirit that the co-operative 
movement seems to need, at least 
in this country today. To be a 
real believer in co-operatives, that 
is a believer who is evangelical 
enough to put his beliefs into 
action, a man has to be discon- 
tented with the accepted system of 
capitalistic distribution. 

Mr. Rorty informed me that CD 
is probably on the left wing of 
the co-operative groups. 

“We have,” he admitted, “some 
members who are so conservative 
that they don’t agree with what 
we say in our magazine. They 
seem to continue to be members,” 
he added. “The co-operative move- 
ment generally, I think, represents 
pretty nearly all phases of political 
thought.” 

It would be, of course, pretty 
easy to damn CD as a communistic 
organization but that would neither 
be fair to CD nor quite wise. What 
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advertisers should be interested in 
is not the political thinking of the 
co-operatives but, rather, what they 
are trying to accomplish and their 
attitude toward advertised brands. 

Mr. Rorty explains CD by re- 
ferring to a printed table headed 
“What Is CD and How Does It 
Function ?” 

We find that this organization an- 
nounces four purposes as follows: 

1. To act as a co-operative pur- 
chasing association supplying spe- 
cifications products to consumers 
at price savings; 

2. To awaken in consumers a 
realization of their organized 
power ; 

3. To unite local groups of con- 
sumers into active Consumers 
Clubs which are linked with other 
Consumers Clubs in city, State and 
nation into a national union; and 

4. To join with all other forces 
and organizations in paving the 
way to a classless society, based 
upon production for use—not for 
profit. ’ 

Examine plank four again. You 
will begin to see where political 
thinking comes pretty heavily into 
the CD platform. The organiza- 
tion makes no bones about its dis- 
content with the present system and 
its desire to build a new system 
of production for use. 

There may be profits in CD but 
they are a little bit difficult to dis- 
cover. The management insists— 
and it is pretty easy to see that 
they are right—that their prices are 
based on a reasonable mark-up to 
take care of the cost of running 
the business. Salaries are not 
high, in fact executive salaries are 
pitifully small, although the CD 
pays to its workers a minimum 
wage higher than the average 
minimum wage in the mail-order 
business. 

In its platform CD says, “No 
matter how good in quality or low 
in price a product may be, i 
wherever possible, refuses to con- 
sider it unless it is manufactured 
under decent labor conditions. 
Ours is a movement which seeks 
to create a new social order. We 
will not distribute products of 
sweated industry.” 
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I asked Mr. Rorty if the same 
standards were carried out in CD’s 
offices. He explained that the 
workers are thoroughly unionized. 

“What happens,” I asked, with 
my good old capitalistic curiosity 
aroused, “if you want to fire an 
inefficient worker ?” 

“That,” he said, “is handled on 
an equitable basis. We inform the 
union that we want to fire the 
worker and if it’s all right with 
the union, the worker is fired. If 
it is not all right with the union, 
we enter into discussions to deter- 
mine the rightness of our case.” 


Not in Itself a Manufacturing 
Enterprise 


“Do you manufacture any mer- 
chandise?” I asked. 

He referred me to the platform 
which says, “Many products are 
manufactured for CD to its own 
specifications. But CD itself is not 
a manufacturing enterprise. In 
certain cases, however, because no 
suitable products are available in 
the open market or because of un- 
satisfactory price or quality, CD is 
compelled, until minimum stand- 
ards are established, to prepare 
them in its own laboratory.” 

" t is your attitude toward 
advertised brands?” I asked. 

Mr. Rorty’s answer was not pro- 
fane but it might well have been. 
It is pretty well summarized by 
another plank in the CD platform 
which says, “Profit motivated busi- 
ness provides advertising ballyhoo 
instead of quality and price, and 
cannot be trusted to operate in 
the consumer’s behalf. It does not 
tell consumers the factual truth 
about its trade-marked goods. In- 
stead, through advertising, it tries 
to ‘lift? such goods above their 
true competitive level, and robs the 
consumer on both quality and price. 

“Therefore, to protect its mem- 
bers, CD bases its’ purchasing on 
carefully prepared specifications 
and competent technical advice. 
CD’s questions to the manufacturer 
are always—how good is it? how 
useful? how economical? how safe 
for the consumer? how can these 
values be measured?—not how 


pretty is the label?” 
“Does this mean that CD will 








VERY publication has a 

publishing franchise. This 
excuse for existence is not 
granted by the Post Office; it 
cannot be bought by the pub- 
lisher. It is awarded only by 
the reading public—and is re- 
vocable at any time. 

Liberty won its publishing 
franchise years ago. In 1924, 
when it stepped into the hotly 
contested weekly field, there 
were soothsayers who said it 
couldn’t live. But Liberty — 
alive, alert, unfettered by tra- 
dition—paced itself to a new 
tempo of living, aroused a vol- 
untary readership which as- 
tounded the publishing world, 
and established a new editorial 
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pattern which is still a standa 

Shorter, swifter, livelier, t 
new kind of magazine quick 
attracted those who saw in 
something close to life as they| 
it: something warmer, more i 
mediate, quickened with hum 
interest. 

So Liberty, today and tom 
row and tomorrow, is link 
inevitably with life . . . wi 
people. There is no story so td 
der, no adventure so exciti 
no political situation so abstr 
that it cannot be interpreted 
terms of people . . . in Libe 

This ability to interpret thé 
own world in their own te 
has attracted all classes of re 
ers. It takes all kinds of peor 
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make millions of readers, just 
sit takes all kinds to buy mil- 
ions of cars or cans of soup. 
hen you’re dealing in seven 
jigits, you must edit—or sell— 
oward a type, not a pocketbook. 
Thus Liberty’s loyal host 
arches in every walk of life, 
ut top hat, blue tie or dinner 
bail, all have a common out- 
ok: a certain eagerness for liv- 
ng, eating, drinking, working 
pnd playing, which marks them 
bf from staid and settled men. 
hese are the people who have 
p hearty appreciation for the 
aterials of living, who enjoy 
buying things because it is 
hrough buying things and do- 
ng things that they express 
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their outlook and their desires, 

Why Liberty? Because when 
Liberty came along these people 
took it into their hearts and 
homeswithout noticeably affect- 
ing the circulation of old-line 
magazines. Because, to more 
than two million of such fami- 
lies, Liberty is the best maga- 
zine in the world. 

They know it because it’s their 
magazine. We know it because 
they buy it week by week. Adver- 
tisers know it because more hard 
coin changes hands for this par- 
ticular book than for any other 
—we mean single copy sales— 
2,000,000 nickels a week, over 
$5,200,000 a year: a solid reason 


for any product’s existence. 


Liberty 


MONTREAL 
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not handle advertised products?” I 
asked. 

“It does not,” Mr. Rorty replied. 
“But we do not and will not use 
the brand name for sales purposes. 
Nor will we let an advertiser use 
the fact that we buy from him as 
a sales argument to get other 
customers.” 

On the shelves are a sprinkling 
of products made by national 
advertisers. A soap powder, for 
instance, is manufactured by a na- 
tional advertiser whose name Mr. 
Rorty would not give me. It is 
packed, however, in a private brand 
box with no manufacturer’s name 
mentioned. 

On the shelves I also noticed the 
boxes of a well-known brand of 
hosiery. Here and there were 
products of advertising manufac- 
ture, but in most cases the origin 
of the merchandise is either of no 
importance to the buyer or at least 
is not considered by CD of enough 
importance to warrant carrying the 
trade name over. In fact, in many 
cases I noted that special CD labels 
had been posted over the manufac- 
turer’s name. 


Some Products Made by 
Co-operative Groups 


I also observed that several 
products are manufactured by co- 
operative marketing groups. For 
instance, the maple syrup sold by 
CD comes from a _ co-operative 
group in Vermont, the flour prod- 
ucts from a co-operative mill in the 
Middle West. 

However, really to get a picture 
of CD’s attitude toward advertised 
merchandise one has to read Con- 
sumers Defender. the organiza- 
tion’s magazine. This magazine is 
sold to non-members for $1 a year 
and to members for 50 cents a year. 

It is more than vaguely reminis- 
cent of the better known Consum- 
ers’ Research Handbooks. On the 
cover of the December issue the 
following articles are announced: 

“Merry Christmas, Suckers!” by 
Ruth Brindze. 

' “An Open Letter to Mayor 
LaGuardia.” 

“Birth Control and the Con- 

sumer,” by Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 
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“Kagawa Comes to America,” by 
George Spoerer. 

The Merry Christmas article is 
quite an attack on the capitalistic 
profiteering Christmas. Incident- 
ally, CD on another page an- 
nounces “A yery attractive Christ- 
mas card for enclosure with your 
gift. We will mail gift packages 
direct to the recipient if you so 
request.” Christmas is not being 
abolished by CD, at least in 1935. 

The open letter to Mayor 
LaGuardia demands that the 
Mayor go through with his pro- 
gram for a local Copeland Bill. 

Earlier issues of Consumers De- 
fender talk about such things as 
meat strikes, how to reduce your 
electric bill and what’s wrong with 
Consumers’ Research. 


CD’s Attitude Toward 
Consumers’ Research 


Somewhat to our surprise we 
find that CD and CR are not ex- 
actly pals. In fact, CR has been 
unkind enough not to give its 
highest rating to certain CD mer- 
chandise. Therefore, it was with 
perhaps mixed motives that CD has 
attacked Mr. Schlink so bitterly on 
his current labor policy. 

Consumers Defender can be 
looked upon as a vigorous propa- 
ganda magazine not only for a 
co-operative society but also for a 
classless society. CD makes no 
effort in its publication to conceal 
its thinking. As a matter of fact, 
many of the articles that are pub- 
lished in Consumers Defender 
might very well find their way 
into the most radical of radical 
magazines. 

The “Technical Section” of Con- 
sumers Defender—another name 
for catalog—is a typical mail-order 
catalog with a difference. There 
is in the description of the mer- 
chandise, however, often not quite 
so much difference as CD would 
like to have one believe. 

For instance, here is what the 


“Technical Section” says about 
handkerchiefs : 

“Sturdy Senienetaes inexpen- 
sive, long-wearing and good ‘ood look- 


ing. Full size, ample thread count. 
attractive borders and absence of 
‘fillers’ are the essentials that 
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Port of Baltimore Flash-- 


This Year’s SANTA 
36 Per Cent. Fatter 





BALTIMORE, always a principal port of call for the jolly old 
fellow from overseas, is pleased to find him 36 per cent. greater 
in girth than last year. 


Santa Claus is partial to this port of entry. Not only is he 
attracted by the local demana for his wares but also by the sub- 
stantial rail rate saving applicable to goods moving to the 
interior of the country. 


Santa’s fondness for Baltimore is thus easily understood. For 
similar reasons this above-average market appeals to advertisers, 
the great majority of whom know it can best be reached through 
The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN NOVEMBER 


Daily (Mi & E) 284,234 Sunday . . . 199,799 
A Gain of 2,671 ye A Gain of 7,886 
Over November Year Ago Over November Year Ago 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York—John B. Woodward, Inc. — San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detroit 
St. Louls—cC. A. Cour. Atianta—Garner & Grant 


“Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around The Sun’’ 
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WHAT DOES 


DIOTRIBUTIC 
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AMERICAN CAFO 


230 PARK AVEN@wW Y 
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R THIS? 


| Peer in its fullest sense, can 

only one thing— putting your product into the 
is of the consumer. A product in the store has 
changed its point of warehousing. But a product 
he home is a complete sale. 


your problem is one of making these complete 
s, our many years of experience in merchandising 
age goods may help you find the answer. 

letter to us will not obligate you. Merchandising 
is part of our service to manufacturers. 





VENEW YORK 














make for practical values. (These 
handkerchiefs come within this 
classification. )” 

That description might very well 
come from the latest catalog of one 
of our large mail-order houses. 
The following description, however, 
certainly would not have been 
found in a regular capitalistic 
catalog : 

“Satisfactory undergarments, at- 
tractive and durable, are the object 
of an endless quest by most wo- 
men. Commercial exploitation of 
varying taste and style prejudices 
keeps many women in a constant 
state of uncertainty, very profitable 
to the seller but expensive to the 
consumer.” 

Frequently through the catalog 
one finds references to the “bally- 
hoo of advertising,” “consumer ex- 
ploitation” and the like. 


How CD Prices Compare 
with Prices Elsewhere 


I compared the prices of CD 
merchandise with average retail and 
mail-order prices (I was not in 
a position to compare quality, of 
course) and found that, with some 
exceptions, there was not a great 
deal of difference. Apparently one 
of the main sales arguments that 
CD has is the fact that it maintains 
a laboratory and insists upon mer- 
chandise being built to specifica- 
tions. CD prices can’t be a very 
important argument with members 
who know prices. 

There, in as many words as 
space will permit, is a picture of a 
co-operative group. It is not 
typical—it would be difficult, in- 
deed, to find a really typical group 
—but it may be in miniature some- 
thing that will loom much more 
importantly in the future. 

The organization has its 
weaknesses. 

Its executives, most of them any- 
way, haven’t ‘iad wide mail-order 
experience and, undoubtedly, had 
they had that experience, would 
find many short-cuts and savings 
they could put in effect without in- 
juring their consciences. 

’ There is a dangerous tendency on 
the part of the executives, as much 
as they may try to avoid it, to let 
their propaganda views interfere 
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with their efficient running of the 
business. CD offers its members 
for lectures and it is very easy to 
see that the lectures might not al- 
ways fit in with the best running 
of the business. 

_. Working conditions are far from 
ideal so far as office and store. 
room arrangement is concerned. 

On the other hand, there is one 
great thing. A certain evangelical 
fervor characterizes the actions of 
CD’s staff that is not characteristic, 
let us say, of the average execu- 
tives in a large mail-order house 
or department store. 

Furthermore, CD has been able 
to transmit some of this fervor to 
its members. This phenomenon is 
familiar enough to anyone who has 
ever come in contact with the mem- 
bership of Consumers’ Research. 
_ Fervor and enthusiasm are not 
in the long run going to be sub- 
stitutes for business ability. There 
must be a goodly amount of busi- 
ness ability even now at CD or it 
could not have existed so long as 
it has. 

One wonders, however, after 
coming away from CD headquar- 
ters what would really happen if 
this organization and dozens of 
others in co-operative groups could 
be put on the same businesslike 
basis that certain leading co-opera- 
tives are, particularly those in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

One significant thing is today 
that as the co-operative groups are 
set up they are thorough, firm and 
reasonably bitter enemies of adver- 
tised, branded merchandise. They 
are growing and they are spreading 
their propaganda far and wide. 
The fact of growth would seem to 
indicate that the propaganda is 
taking hold. Probably not all the 
more than a million members of 
co-operatives in this country are 
enemies of advertising. A sizable 
percentage are. 

Thus if the co-operative move- 
ment grows to any great propor- 
tions, advertisers may find them- 
selves uncomfortably on a limb. 
Co-operatives probably never will 
rival, let us say, the chains in 
volume. 

There is, however, the disquiet- 
ing thought that they may. 
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Durable Goods Look Up 


Some Figures eee ee for Predictions for Improve- 


ment Ma 


By A. L. 


HE National Industrial Adver- 

tisers Association in its 1934 
convention, prophesied great im- 
provement in the durable 
industries—a stimulus that would 
cause industrial advertising to 
grow. One only need Yay at the 
accompanying chart No. 1 to see 
that the durable goods industries 
have improved. And then, there is 
the Printers’ INK advertising in- 
dex which shows that advertising 
has grown. The 1935 pr 
has been partly fulfilled at least. 

A review of current economic 
and business conditions indicates 
that, “without an increase in the 
durable goods industries, there can 
be very little improvement in either 
business activity or advertising 
volume.” The same review, how- 
ever, reveals that the durable goods 
industries will show greater gains 
during the next year than were 
recorded in the last year. A brief 
analysis of purchasing power, and 
the part to be played by building 
and railroads, will prove this con- 
tention. 


Chart 


e by Industrial Advertisers 


Jackson 


Farm income is an important 
part of purchasing power. How- 
income which will be 
by the farmers during 
1936 cannot be determined now. 
That will depend upon next year’s 
crops and the prices realized. We 
do know, however, that the farm 
income received during 1935 was 
substantially higher than that re- 
ceived in the preceding year and 
we also know that this improved 
position of farm income for 1935 
has materially aided sales and busi- 
ness conditions in the rural areas 
and will continue to be a beneficial 
factor during the next six months. 

The largest single purchasing 
power factor is that income dis- 
tributed through payrolls to manu- 
facturing employees. As can be 
seen from charts No.’s 1 and 2, 
there has been considerable im- 
provement in payrolls during the 
last year. To determine what the 
trend of payrolls will be during 
1936, it is necessary to review the 
current business situation. As is 
shown by chart No. 3, demand has 
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Chart No. 2 


been exceeding the new supply 
steadily since September, 1934, and 
stocks of goods have declined 
sharply. 

At present stocks or inventories 
are at the lowest level recorded 
since the middle of 1926. Also, as 
is shown in chart No. 2, purchas- 
ing power has been and is still 
exceeding demand. This status of 
industry indicates further gains 
for manufacturing activity, a 
greater demand for farm products 
and increased purchasing power. 
But how much of an increase can 
be expected? One of the best 
means of answering this question 
is to resort to the employment 
statistics of the nation. 

In studying the employment fig- 
ures, it is found that at the close 
of October, approximately 3,600,000 
people were employed in the non- 
durable goods industries. This rep- 
resents an increase of a little over 
600,000 people since the middle of 
1932 or the bottom of the depres- 
sion. It also represents a decline 
of slightly less than 500,000 people 
from the peak reached in 1929, In 
other words, if the non-durable 
goods industries were stimulated to 
capacity levels, there could only be 
approximately 500,000 more people 
employed by this group. 

The status of employment in the 
durable goods industries is quite 
different, There has been an in- 
crease of 1,200,000 people in the 
durable goods industries since 


March, 1933. However, the em- 
ployment still remains about 1,500,- 
000 below the peak of 1929, These 
statistics show us where the trouble 
lies, but do not suggest any 
remedy, nor do they indicate what 
the future trend of employment or 
purchasing power will be. The 
following statistics are enlighten- 
ing in this respect. 

ring 1929-30, approximately 3,- 
800,000 people were employed in 
the building industry. At present, 
however, building activity is at such 
a low level that only 1,900,000 peo- 
ple are employed. Therefore, should 
the building industry recover to 
the 1920-30 level, there would be 
a direct increase in employment of 
approximately 2,000,000 people. 
What are the prospects for such a 
recovery? 

There is no question as to the 
amount of new building and re- 
pairs to old buildings that are 
needed. Surveys made to aid the 
Federal Government in its housing 
program indicate the tremendous 
potentialities for mew building. 
These statistics have been widely 
circulated and need no further 
comment. But the need for new 
building or repairs to old build- 
ings is one thing; the ability of 
individuals and industry to finance 
them is another. Fortunately, there 
has been a marked improvement in 
economic conditions affecting the 
building industry. The first and 
most important factor is the re- 
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So You Are Going to Have 
a Baby! 


Blessed events are hap- 

pening every day. Pos- 
sibly to you and me they are 
of no particular interest, but 
if we made something that 
we had to sell to mothers of 
young babies, our interest in 
the stork’s arrival would 
probably be tremendous. 
Magazine publishers can’t, of 
course, all have Winchells and 
most of these events that hap- 
pen among their readers pass 
unnoticed and untabulated. 
We on Physical Culture, the 
Personal Problem Magazine, 
wish we could tell the manu- 
facturers of baby products 
how many children are born 
in Physical Culture homes 
each year, but we regret to 
say that we can’t. We can, 
however, offer a bit of evi- 
dence that we believe is of 
even more value to them. 


We recently had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this year’s 
total sales records on a book 
“Preparing for Motherhood” 
selling by mail at $2 a copy. 
The magazine list used con- 
sisted of a number of 
women’s magazines including 
Physical Culture. Every one 


of these publications has 
more circulation than we en- 
joy yet Physical Culture with 
its quarter of a million circu- 
lation actually brought more 
sales than did all the rest 
combined. 


This is just another case that 
goes to prove that circula- 
tions of various publications 
are not comparable from the 
standpoint of potential con- 
sumer sales. Physical Cul- 
ture’s quarter of a million for 
certain products literally 
stretches to be the equal of a 
million or more circulation 
of well known women’s mag- 
azines when translated into 
actual consumer sales poten- 
tial. Just what the stretch 
might be for your product 
we can’t say offhand but we 
would like to talk to some of 
you sellers of baby products 
right now while this story 
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“Detroit has resigned 
from the depression’ 


CLARENCE BUDDINGTON KELLAND 


Yes, Mr. Kelland, and seceded from the “ union of gloom 
huggers.”” 


The revival of Detroit to @ point where all the world is 
watching its “rear bumper’ is a phenomenon of spirit, 
not merely statistics alone. 


The Detroit market will undoubtedly spend more money 
n the comin: months than it hes spent at howl reas 
the last six “lean years’. Advertisers sh bviously 
full-schedule their way into the hearts and pock 

of the families in this area that are going to pore ke in 
sales figures in 1936. 


The Free Press offersa weekday circulation greater than in 
any yearsince 1929, and coverage of two out of every three 
homes responsible for four-fifths of the buying in Detroit. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1985 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., Notional Representatives 
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adjustments which have been made 
in the cost-rent relationship. 

During the last year, building 
costs were lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. On the other hand, 
there has been a marked increase 
in rents and also in the value of 
real estate. The improvement that 
has already taken place has re- 
sulted in some increased activity 
in the building industry. This fac- 
tor is favorable to further gains. 
The second important condition is 
the improved status of credit. The 
mortgage situation has improved 
greatly and very little property is 
now being sold in distress auctions, 
Through the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the banks, interest rates 
have been lowered. 

Only one hindrance now seems to 
restrict the flow of funds into 
building—political uncertainty. This 
condition has prevented industrial 
enterprises from making additions 
or repairs to their plants. As these 
conditions are removed, there will 
be a sharp improvement in the in- 
dustrial building activity. That there 
is improvement is evidenced from 
the sharp increase that has'occurred 
during the last several months in 
new capital financing, which is now 
at the highest level since 1930. The 
promised “breathing spell,” the 
pressure which will be put upon 
the Administration for economiz- 
ing and curtailing budget deficits, 
etc., augur well for a much im- 
proved political condition. We-can, 
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pa age expect a marked increase 

uring the next year in building. 
Gade belly, this will benefit the 
durable manufacturing industries 
materially and will have a slight 
effect upon the non-durable goods 
industries. 

One of the brightest spots in 
the current business outlook is the 
railroads. During the period 1920- 
30 approximately 4,400,000 people 
were employed in the transporta- 
tion industry. At the present time, 
there are only approximately 2,- 
400,000 employed in this industry, 
the present level of employment 
being only slightly higher than it 
was at the low point of the de- 
pression. Why has not this indus- 
try recovered to the same extent as 
industry in general and what are 
the prospects for recovery during 
the next year? 

Contrary to many reports which 
have been circulating in recent 
years, the poor showing of the 
railroads has not been due to the 
increased competition from other 
carriers. In fact, the railroads now 
carry a slightly larger percenjage 
of the total freight traffic than they 
did in 1929. The principal reason 
for: the poor business of the rail- 
roads is as follows: Note from 


chart No. 3 that inventories of 
goods were exceedingly high from 
1929 through the latter part of 
1934. Raw materials had been 
brought from the mines and farms 
manufacturing 


to the centers, 
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where they had accumulated to 
quite burdensome levels. Manufac- 
turers Were able to draw from in- 
ventory, thus keeping their factories 
running at a relatively higher level 
without increasing their purchases 
of materials from out-of-town 
sources. 

Note now, however, that inven- 
tories have been reduced sharply, 
so that during the next year the 
volume of freight moved will have 
to be equal to the volume of manu- 
facturing, because inventories can 
no longer be curtailed. They have 
not only been reduced to a normal 
level but to a level below normal. 
It may be that the movement of 
freight will exceed the actual vol- 
ume of manufacturing in order that 
inventories be increased back to a 
normal level. Thus, we find the 
outlook for the railroad industry 
for the next year the most favor- 
able in the last decade. 

Should the building and railroad 


+ 


Celotex Names Second Agency 


Since the arinouncement in Printers’ 
Inx last week the United States 
Advertising Corporation had been ap- 
pointed as its general advertising coun- 
sel, the Celotex Company, Chicago, has 
named Hays MacFarland & Company, 
of that oy, te sisve as advertising, sales 
and merchandising counsel. Workin 
with the two agencies, the company wil 
imaugurate in 1936 a greatly enlarged 
advertising and merchandising program. 
ee -@ 


Larger Cement Group Campaign 


The Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, will increase its advertising 
appropriation in 1936 by 50 per cent 
over its 1935 budget. agazines will 
receive a large part of the increase 
while newspapers will receive about the 
same as last year. Architectural concrete 
construction and its decorative elements 
will be featured in the copy as will 
sound highway planning. 

o . . 


Mason, Au & Magenheimer to Grey 
Mason, Au & Magenheimer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mason’s Mints, Peaks and Black 
Crows, has appointed The Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, as ad- 
vertising counsel. Radio will be used. 
. . - 


Reinick with Jam Handy 
William Reinick, formerly production 


em ges for Douglas Fairbanks, has 
ic the directorial staff of the Jam 
andy Picture Service, Detroit. 
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industries rise back to the level 
which was maintained during the 
ten-year period, 1920-30 (as I have 
pointed out above, there is a good 
possibility of such being the case), 
there would be a direct increase in 
employment of approximately 4,- 
000,000 people. Indirectly, there 
would be an increase of 1,500,000 
people in the durable goods man- 
ufacturing industries and approxi- 
mately 500,000 in the non-durable 
goods industries. This 6,000,000 
plus the potential number that 
would be required in wholesale 
trade, retail trade, the service in- 
dustries, would reduce the current 
10,000,000 unemployed to an in- 
significant figure. 

Thus, it can be seen that the 
prospects for purchasing power and 
business activity for the next year 
are the most favorable evidenced 
since 1929. It is advisable, there- 
fore, for business to plan schedules 
accordingly. 


+ 


Advanced by Pittsburgh “Press” 


Harold E. Perkins has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Pittsburgh Press, 
according to Frank G. Morrison, business 
manager. Mr, Perkins fills the vacancy 
created in_ 1934 by the resignation of 
D. Allyn Garber who resigned to become 

resident of Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 
SSoartment store. Mr. Perkins has 

with the Press since 1928 and for the 
last two years has been di: play adver- 
tising manager. Earl J. Gaines has 
been appointed display advertising man- 
ager. He has been with the Press for 
the last two years and prior to that 
served in executive capacities with sev- 
eral other Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

* * o 


Blackman Promotes Rose 

John C. Rose, with Blackman Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York, for the last two 
years, has been made business manager 
of the radio department. Carlo De 
Angelo, radio director, will concern him- 
self with production and general super- 
vision, 

*e0ee 


Has Nemo Foundation Garments 


B... - Bros., Inc., New York, Nemo 
f tion garments, has appointed the 
E, T. Howard Company, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising. 


*ew 
Appoints Young & Rubicam 


Investors Syndi Minneapolis, has 
appointed Young & Rubicam, Inc., to 


handle its advertising account. 
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Price Cuts 


As Substitutes for Advertising They Offer Quick, Effective, 
Suicide 


Painful 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In one of our presentations, we are 
faced with the problem of a manu- 
facturer who wants to discontinue 
advertising, take the appropriation 
and pass it on to the consumer in 
the way of a price reduction on the 
product. 

We contend that this procedure 
will probably show an increase in 
sales for a year or two, but after 
that time sales will show a decidedly 
downward trend. Then if they want 
to go back into advertising, it will 
mean raising the price and losing 
still more sales. 

The point we want to drive home 
is that if they discontinue advertis- 
ing for a period of time, it will cost 
them more to re-enter advertising 
to bring back sales to their former 
level than it would to have con- 
tinued advertising all along. 

Perhaps you have some articles 
which have been written on this very 
thing or you may know of some ex- 
amples in your own experience. 





THE contention of the agency 
man who wrote the above let- 
ter, whose real identity is veiled in 
anonymity for obvious reasons, is 
wrong only in the period that he 
allows for the sales increase. One 
of the oldest and fondest fallacies 
nourished by the economically illit- 
erate is that a reduction in price is 
a quick, easy and effective substi- 
tute for advertising. 

The experiences of the last few 
years should have demonstrated 
only too clearly the high-cost of 
operating a business on this fal- 
lacy. With costs going down, with 
prices tumbling and with volume 
sliding along, a number of compa- 
nies thought themselves forced to 
go out of advertising. A few of 
them thought as long as they were 
discontinuing advertising it would 
be a wise policy to reduce prices 
below those of competitors and 


get the resulting bulge in the 
business. 

The bulge never comes because 
in the modern competitive business 
world few established companies 
feel that they can afford to let a 
competitor under-cut them. The 
merits of this contention are open 
to serious argument, but that argu- 
ment belongs in another place. 

Thus every price cut was met 
by price cuts from competitors un- 
til the rock bottom was reached 
and a number of companies had to 
go out of business. They were, in 
a sense, depression casualties but 
a number of companies that might 
have been saved, even under de- 
pression conditions if some kind of 
a decent price structure had been 
maintained, were put out of busi- 
ness or thrown into the hands of 
the bankers. 

It is doubtful if the company 
that the correspondent mentions 
would enjoy an increase in sales 
for even a year. Immediately after 
a price cut was made, it would be- 
come common knowledge of com- 
petitors and most of them would 
cut to meet. The wiser ones would 
feel that the condition was tem- 
porary and would continue their 
advertising, at least in part. Thus 
the advertiser who started the 
process would find himself uncom- 
fortably dangling from a limb. 
The only way he could possibly get 
back into the tree would be by the 
ladder of advertising expenditure. 

Then, as the correspondent 
points out, he would be in the un- 
happy position of having to in- 
crease his prices again in order to 
justify his advertising expendi- 
tures. He would have had an un- 
pleasant experience which cost him 
far more money than he should 
have spent. 

One of the more ridiculous 
phases of this advertiser’s conten- 
tion is that he could possibly make 
an effective price reduction with- 

























PICTORIAL REVIEW ANNOUNCES 
a new rate of 
$11.25 per line 
$7,200 per page 
$9,500 per four-color page 


based ona 


GUARANTEED 
net paid circulation of 


2,250,000 


This rate becomes effective with the 


September 1936 issue. 


Advertisers using——between the March and August 1936 issues, 
inclusive one or more insertions equal in size to space currently 
scheduled, may renew their contracts for a period of one year (from 
the September 1936 issue to and including the August 1937 issue) 
at the now existing rates. Minimum space “rate holders” will not be 


accepted. 
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he year 1935 has been one of steady growth for Pictorial Review. 
ineage, new accounts and circulation have shown consistent in- 


reases. 


but while 400,000 new readers were added, 280,000 “boy sales” 
ere dropped. 


oday Pictorial Review circulation is healthy; it is sound; it is grow- 
ng. Newsstand gains alone are up 100,000 for a single month over 


e same month a year ago. 


fo rapid is this circulation increase that with the September 1936 
ssue Pictorial Review GUARANTEES a net paid circulation of 
250,000. Accordingly, a new rate is announced, effective with 


hat issue. 


o advertisers who qualify, present rates remain effective for one year 
ommencing with the September 1936 issue. Thus these advertisers 


bbtain a rate of $2.88 per page per thousand readers. 


Dn this basis, Pictorial Review becomes the most outstanding adver- 


ising investment in the women's field. 


ROBERT P. DAVIDSON 
Vice President 





pecember 2Ist, 1935. 


Rate card will follow shortly 
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out advertising it. An immediate 
price cut which was kept a secret, 
so far as advertising is concerned, 
would not be of a great deal of 
benefit. Regular customers might 
find that the price had been re- 
duced but this information would 
spread slowly. The advertiser 
would find it almost impossible to 
build any volume of new custom- 
ers if he would have to depend en- 
tirely upon the word-of-mouth 


— 


With B B D & O Chicago Staff 


John Toigo, R. B. Barton and Ed- 
ward Scriven, all until recently with 
the Chicago office of Lord & Thomas, 
have joined the Chicago staff of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., — 
E Aveyard, recentl —— vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago office, 
announced this w i 

Mr. Toigo has been associated with 
the advertising agency business as an 
account executive for sixteen years. 

Mr. Barton, who will head up the 
B B D & O merchandising activities at 
Chicago, has served as a sales, advertis- 
ing and merchandising executive for the 
last twenty-five years. He joined Lord & 

mas last year as an account and 
merchandising executive, just prior to 
that having | #- a sales representative 
with The American Weekly. 

Mr. Scriven — Lord & Thomas 
two years ago after several years as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Kellogg 
Company. ba ta 


George K. Reed Dies 


George K. Reed, vice-president of 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, died this week at 
Clearwater, Fla., at the age of sixty. 
He was associated with the Rand, Mc- 
Nally Bankers ag and Bankers 
Monthly as manager before joining the 

. 


agency in 1921. a 


Richardson & Robbins to Hoyt 


The Richardson & Robbins Company, 
cker of boned chicken, and chicken 


roth, has appointed the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York, to 
~—— = advertising, effective January 


o e o 
Mathews Laboratories Appoint 
The Mathews American Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, has appointed Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising. Magazines will 
continue to be used, 


Willcox Promoted 

Phil Willcox, with The Parents’ Maga- 
sine, New York, for the last four and 
a half years, has been appointed Eastern 
advertising manager of the publication, 
a newly created position. 
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recommendation of users and deal- 
ers. While word-of-mouth adver- 
tising is a very important factor in 
the sales of many products, it is 
far from an effective means of in- 
creasing sales. 

There are many ways of com- 
mitting business suicide, but one of 
the quickest and most effective and 
at the same time most painful is 
that of using a price cut as a sub- 
stitute for advertising. 


+ 


Pedlar to Join Metropolitan 


Louis C, Pedlar, one of the founders 
of Pedlar & Ayres, Inc., New York, will 
join the Metropolitan Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city, as vice-president 
on January 1. Pedlar & Ayres will dis- 
solve on that date with H. F. Ayres re- 
turning to his former financial connec- 
tions. Mr. Pedlar will retain his pres- 
ent offices as an uptown branch of 


Metropolitan. 
os - 


Has Flour Account 


Ballard & Ballard Company, Louisville, 
Ky., maker of OvenReady Biscuits, Obelisk 
Flour, Ballard’s Pancake Flour and other 

roducts, has appointed Henri, Hurst 
& MacDonald, Inc., Chicago, to direct 
its advertising account. A newspaper and 
radio campaign will break early in the 


year. 
s + . 


Rolfs Opens Own Plant 


Baltus Rolfs, sales and merchandising 
manager of Amity Leather Products 
Company for over twenty years before 
resigning last August, has formed a 
new moth destructant firm. The new 
concern, Baltus Rolfs, Inc., will have 
a plant at West Bend, Ind., and is con- 
templating national advertising. 

eee 


Kaylon Names Agency 


Kaylon, Inc., New York, maker of 
shirts and poleme, has appointed 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines, 
“7 and trade publications will 
be used. 


Heads Billings-Chapin Sales 

_R. E. Donnelly has been appointed 
director of sales of The Billings-Chapin 
Company, Cleveland, paints and var- 
nishes. - ee general sales 
manager o e F. O. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ne 

eee 


Buys Interest in Kansas Paper 


Henry J. Allen, formerly publisher of 
the Wichita, Kans., Beacon, has pur- 
chased a third interest in the Topeka 
State Journal and becomes editor of the 
paper on January 1. 
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AGAIN the old question of 
whose agent is the advertising 
agent—because under Social Se- 
curity Act if he is agent of pub- 
lisher or agent of advertiser, he 
is their employee; if an indepen- 
dent contractor he is not. . 
Federal Trade Commission cites 
Photo Engravers Copper & Zinc 
Grinders Association, alleging con- 
spiracy to restrict and suppress 
competition, . . . rnor Nice 
will call special session Maryland 
eee first week in February. 
Nobody wants Professor 
Tugwell’ s model communities with 
Bound ae N. J., residents 
strenuously objecting to Franklin 
Township $6 ,000 project. . . 
eee 
Senator Schall’s death may result 
in appointment or election as Min- 
nesota Senator of Governor oy 
B. Olson which will be one of 


most startling of a State 


from right to Sekt in history. . . . 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is- 
erchandise Trade in 


sues “Retail M 
Canada, 1934” from Census of 
Merchandising and Service Estab- 
lishments, giving trade by Provinces 
and by outlets including percen- 
tage of chain-store sales to total 
sales and many other figures. . 
Wall Street a peso December 20, 
gives survey of tax limitation laws 
in various States... . 
e*ee 
Drug Institute of America, Inc., 
folds up with no mourners. . 
Supreme Court advances holiday 
one week which should move up 
decisions on AAA, TVA, and 
d Cotton Control Act to 
about he. S.4 s 
reopens January 3, ‘with politics 
uppermost in minds of all mem- 
bers. Everybody guessing what 
will happen including Congressmen 
and Senators. January 6, 
first meeting of Berry’s Labor In- 
dustry Council... . 
e*e @ 
pg eg to have ‘nage trade 
anuary 15, predicts Acting 
Manning, according to 


Canadian press. . . . 
new form, 10-K, to 


advertising novelties and counter 
dressing services for retailer... . 

. * @« 
Congressional Intelligence predicts 
Black anti-lobbying bill has 50-50 
chance of enactment and that com- 
ing session of Congress will be 
bustling with investigation of all 
sorts of business with an eye on 
votes. . . . Get copy of speech, 
“Where Does the Consumer’s Dol- 
lar Go?” W. L. White of Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce before Retail Merchants 
Bureau, Philadelphia, on Decem- 
ber 2. Contains much food for 
thought. . . . 

e* e . 


Professor Haig of Columbia - 
study for American 
Association finds average individual 
a pays 4.7 per cent to 
up its income tax and in 
some Come cost fans, shove 23 per 
cent; this is in addition to cost 
for State income tax; sales taxes 
add 3.7 per cent to expense of 
average business; studies of Amer- 
Industries 


What is left of NRA will be 
transferred to Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, announces Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. . ener 

magazines, business papers full of 
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predictions for coming year, most 
of them glowing. Since everyone 
else is prognosticating, it looks to 
this writer as though advertising 
in general would be up next year 
not more than 10 per cent, budgets 
elastic, buying of advertising more 
or less hand-to-mouth, account 
changes many, and perhaps cur- 
tailment of appropriations when 
full import of Security Act tax 
becomes felt. That’s our guess 
and we'll stick to it.... 
* o sd 

Cigarette output up for fifth con- 
secutive month in November with 
month 11.04 per cent above last 
year; Department of Agriculture 
expects cigarette consumption to 
show increase of twelve and one- 
half billion for year ending July 1, 
1936, reports Wall Street Journal. 

. . Department of Commerce re- 
ports December business expected 
to be best since 1930 in volume 
and profits. Dun & Brad- 


street report retail sales from 7 to 
15 per cent higher than last week 
and 10 to 20 per cent over corre- 
sponding week 1934... . 


Wholesale commodity prices down 
0.1 per cent week ended December 
14 with all commodity index 80.8 
per cent of 1926 average; retail 
food costs index up six-tenths of 
1 per cent during the two weeks 
ended December 3, says Depart- 
ment of Labor. . . . Inter-indus- 
try sales reach three-year high in 
October, being 146.2 of the 1931 
averages, according to Sweet’s 
Catalog Service. Twenty- 
four chain store companies, includ- 
ing two mail-order companies, 


. 


Has U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 
New York, Super-Pyro anti-freeze, has 
appointed mbert & Feasley, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, effective January 1. Bert N. 
Nussbaum will be the account executive. 

* . s 


Grossfeld Joins Epstein 

Edward A. Grossfeld has joined the 
Dade B. Epstein Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, as account executive. He 
formerly was advertising ma: of Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn and with Henry 
C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago, men’s store. 
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reported increase in sales of 13.87 
per cent for November, 1935, over 
November, 1934, says Merrill 
Lynch & Co. . . General level 
of farm prices practically un- 
changed according to Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics while 
farmers’ cash receipts from sale 
of principal farm products in- 
creased more than usual in all 
regions in October. ... 

eo’ @ 9 
Standard Statistics Company says 
industrial production making cred- 
itable showing with slackening of 
activity likely after year end but 
resumption of recovery movement 
in spring. . . . Electric power 
output hits new high for week 
pe December 14, being 12.2 per 
cent over same week 1934. 
Construction awards, according to 
Engineering News-Record, goin 
ahead mostly due to D agog build. 
ing. . . . World trade in October 
hit highest monthly total since de- 
pression, according to League of 
Nations. . . . Factory employment 
and payrolls up in November, ac- 
cording to Department of Labor. 
. « «+ Car loadings down week 
ended December 14 but 6 per cent 
over same period year ago. . . . 
New York Times weekly business 
index, December 22, reached new 
high at 95.9 against 94.6 previous 
week. New York Herald 
Tribune index of general business, 
week ended December 14, gained 
fractionally. . . . Secretary Roper 
will ask new legislation for co- 
ordination of various censuses, and 
high time, too. 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Adds E. S. Murthey 
Elmore S. Bhartheg, for many years 
with The American Boy, as Eastern ad- 
vertising manager and as advertising 
manager, has resigned effective Decem- 
ber 31. He will join Popular Science 
Monthly and Outdoor Life, New York. 

eee 


Acquires “American Roofer” 

The American Roofer, has been _ac- 
quired by Harris, Fox, Hoffman, Inc., 
New York, and will be combined with 
its present publication, Modern Roofing. 
The name, American Roofer, will be 
retained. 
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Washington (D.C.) 
Heads the List 


Bie on the Census of Distribution for 1933 show- 


ing the average amount spent by families for 

goods and service, Washington, D. C., is placed 
at the head of the list with $2,177.00, as compared with 
the next highest, New York of $1,592.00. The average 
over the United States is $929.56. 

Naturally expenditures are regulated by income, which 
in turn makes Washington a busy city and a market 
worthy of serious consideration. 

An outstanding feature of interest in this connection 
is that you only need ONE NEWSPAPER—THE STAR, 
Evening and Sunday—to reach the people in the twenty- 
five mile Washington market radius of upwards of three- 
quarters of a million—people who spend the highest 
average of any city in the country. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition. 
jew York Office 
paw acanmou. WASHINGTON, D.C. “ne ture 


Michigan Bidg. 
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\ SAID ANYBODY <OMD Pick THE 

UVOURNAL IN THAT MARKET WITH THEI 
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The RULE of THREE: mY ct We 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP A j 
T The daily Journal has the After all that is a fact one can’t 


largest daily circulation inthe 7 : 
Paethe Nowhacwt ith, Over-emphasize. You can check 


+ 31% more city circulation jt for yourself in a matter of 


than any other Portland daily. 
seconds by the Rule of Three. 
ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


1 The daily Journal leads in ‘The daily Journal is one of only 
retail linage, general linage, si newspapers in all the coun- 


+ total paid linage. ” - 
Lowest mune rare ‘try in cities of 300,000 or over, 
] ThedailyJournalhasthelow- that fulfill that sure-fire sales- 
est milline rate of any daily a 
in the Pacific Northwest. | Producing Rule. 


THE JOURNAL 


ps : 
Revnolie-Ficgeaid inc. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Jim Knox and Gelatine 


How a Profitable and Steadily Pulling Advertising Program Was 
Built Around an Individual 


jim KNOX, general manager of 
Knox Gelatine, travels exten- 
tively among the grocery trade, and 
is well-known, well- liked. 

The company’ s current trade ad- 
vertising is put together with the 
idea of capitalizing his wide per- 
sonal acquaintance. It takes the 
form of light and airy preach- 
ments done at present in three 
alternated styles. 

One is an editorial page, called 
“Jim Knox’s Page” and broken up 
by small, simple, humorous draw- 
ings. Another is a narrative car- 
toon page with a merchandising 
lesson. The third is a cartoon page 
called Jim Knox’s Zoo, which 
quaintly treats retail problems as 
problems in comparative zoology. 

The company’s chief competitive 
angle springs from the fact that 
Knox’s gelatine is flavorless, goes 
further than flavored gelatines, can 
be tied up with fruits, sweetenings 
and such on the grocery counter. 
Last year the trade advertising 
made this point strongly. This 
year, although the advertising is 
on the surface blander and chat- 
tier, the same point is hammered. 

Typical comment, taken from’ 
“Jim Knox’s Page,” runs— 


DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
(With conventionalized comic cut of 
hunter and bird dog) 

With the leaves coming off the 
trees and the screens off the doors, 
hunting season’s just around the cor- 
ner. It’s a fine thing for a grocer— 
or any man—to get out for a few 
days’ hunting each fall. . . . 

And speaking of hunting, don’t for- 
get the value of a double-barrelled 
shotgun in business. Some grocery 
products score twice: once for them- 
selves and once because they suggest 
other items. For instance, 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine not only 
sells i , but suggests uses for 104 
other grocery items, too. 


The advertisement quoted (in 
part) was the first of the current 
series and ran in September trade 
papers. 

Cartoon copy appeared in Oc- 
tober. The theme was “Quality 
Shelf,” the suggestion that grocers 
recommend special products by 
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An exhibit in business-paper space 
of animals familiar to the grocer 


placing them on a special shelf, or 
by displaying them on the counter 
labeled “My suggestion for to- 
night’s supper” or by printing a 
“personally recommended” list of 
food products. “Knox recipes call 
for 104 different foods you sell. 
When you recommend it, you're 
automatically boosting sales.” 
The Zoo insertion appeared in 
at} agp The exhibits were four 
izzy Lampoon, Snag the Snail, 
The 2 = Wolf and Bill the Ban- 
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dit. Of agp eee Lampoon it was 
said she “is found among every 
grocer’s customers. Hard to please 
and sharp of tongue, she can do 
more harm in five minutes than a 
competitor in five years. Be nice 
to Lizzie—even if it hurts. Her 
money’s as good as anybody else’s 
—and if you make an enemy of her 
she’ll try to make her friends your 
enemies, too.” 

“Snag the Snail is the slow- 
turn-over worm that never turns. 
: ” “The Lone Wolf is the 
single-item sale. .” “Bill the 
Bandit is the bill on which you 
fail to take a discount. Discounting 
bills at 1 per cent shows you 12 
per cent on your money! Can't 
afford to pass it up.” 


Jim Knox’s signature takes the . 


lower right-hand corner of Jim 
Knox’s Page and also of the car- 
toon page. 

The same tone of homey help- 
fulness is collected into a booklet 
once a year and mailed to the trade. 
This year much of the booklet will 
be based on Jim Knox’s Zoo. The 
effect intended is Jim Knox, the 
friendly fellow who travels a lot 
among grocers, doesn’t pretend to 
know a lot but has heard things he 
would like to pass along: 


+ 
New Chicago Wholesale Firm 


Three former executives of Marshall 
Field & Company, wholesale, have es- 
tablished the oy of Richards, Boggs 
4 t at Chicago. The principals are: 

B. , until recently a 
divinienal merchandise manager of 
Field’s; H. R. Boggs, formerly assistant 
general sales manager; and J. A. King, 
who, until five years ago, had been wit 
the Field sales department for twenty 
years. Offices are at 127 South Frank- 
fin Street. 

* . 4 
C. K. Royce Appointed 

Clinton K. Royce has been appointed 

advertis: manager of the wholesale 
Carson. — Scott & ee 

pany, Chicago. e has been associa 
vith the company for the last four 
years as manager of the customers’ ser- 
vice department and prior to that was 
with the F. W. Woolworth Company and 

the Texas Company. 


eee 
— Joins Agency 
Lee Contes ormerly A. A. e Cop- 
Joined the tal Company, i tenes “yn 85 


id, as assistant account ex: 
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“Many a store has picked up a 


.tidy little business on the side by 


noising it around that it makes a 
specialty of putting up supplies for 
summer campers and auto-vacation- 
ists." “Why not give your store 
a name for being particularly con- 
cerned with children’s foods?” 
“One of the most successful retail 
salesmen in this country sells en- 
tirely with display. He is a ‘mute, 
unable to speak a word. But he 
can group goods so effectively in 
just the right sections of his store 
that they sell themselves.” 

The present trade campaign is 
divided into three types of copy 
with the idea of suggesting that 
Jim Knox has many sides, that he 
is not for example drawing a Zoo 
month after month as an advertis- 
ing stunt but just now and then 
when something new and helpful 
occurs to him. 

The company is well satisfied 
with the effect of the campaign on 
grocers, feeling sure that the atmos- 
phere of friendliness is productive. 
Jim Knox reports that grocers at 
conventions, where he makes a 
point of meeting them all, grab 
at his sleeve and chuckle, “Say 
Jim, that was a good gag of yours 
about... 


+ 


St. Louis — Group Elects 


Joseph E. ipf; district manager for 
General Foan ales Com ny, has been 
elected president of the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for 1936. Charles E. 
kamp, Roberts, Johnson & Rand branch 
of the International Shoe ys n 
the new first vice-president; E Rich 
ardson, Simmons coos Ry ‘Com 

second A yy and Harol D: 
Duffy, S. G. Adams Company, treasurer. 


Takes Over NBC Copyright Work 


Effective January 15, 1936, E. S. 
Serene, iy ts jresiamed from 
roa 
New York. Robert P. Myers, attorney, 
for the last six years "tandling cop 
rights gto Ser Wiser and cao. i ‘take 
Sed. tp St ee” ormeriy an 


Has Apparel Account 
Magnin & ape othe Ba exclusive wo- 


9 ko 


pany, _— New a ‘co Nesey & a 


advertising account. 
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Follow-Up 


How Industrial Advertiser Uses Direct Mail to Conserve Results 
of Publication Program 


By R. P. Dodds 


Manager, Advertising and Publicity, Truscon Steel Company 


THe history of the Truscon Steel 
Company dates back to 1903. 
Even in that early day the company 
recognized the advantages arising 
through proper merchandising of 
its products. I dare say that in 
the thirty-two years of our exis- 
tence we have spent more money 
for direct mail and other forms of 
sales promotion than any other or- 
ganization in our field. 

In an organization such as ours, 
the products we manufacture run 
well into the hundreds, ranging 
from steel windows to complete 
steel buildings and from radio 
towers to beer barrels. Every de- 
partment of our organization faces 
a different merchandising problem. 

For instance, in selling steel 
windows we possibly make our 
greatest play to the architect. In 
the merchandising of our heavy 
duty bridge deck and floor mate- 
rials, the architect doesn’t figure so 
largely, but the engineer does. We 
have a consumer problem with our 
electric refrigerators. In our mer- 
chandising tactics to sell beer bar- 
rels, we have to approach the brew 
master to show him how our par- 
ticular barrels will deliver his beer 
with all its quality retained. 

To do this job properly we must 
combine the efforts of display ad- 
vertising with catalogs, direct-mail 
pieces, sales letters and the rest of 
the tools at the promotion manager’s 
disposal. 

Let me describe, briefly, a few 
specimens of the printed matter 
other than display hg which 
we have used 

1. Building Supply Ne ews recently 
conducted a contest among build- 
ing material dealers. In order to 


tie up with this national competi- 
tion we offered an additional prize 





$3 


of $100 in cash to the winner. This 
was to be awarded “In the event 
that the winner used at least two 
Truscon products in the moderniz- 
ing work that won the first prize.” 

A mailing piece was prepared 
announcing this offer suggesting 
that Truscon products be included 
in each dealer’s plan. A _ return 
postcard was enclosed for the 
dealer to use in enrolling. 

2. A broadside recently prepared 
was sent to every highway engi- 
neer in the United States. This was 
entitled “Trusconomy,” which was 
explained as “the application of 
economy and permanance in modern 
concrete road construction.” The 
two-color broadside contained a 
number of photographs of our 
products and how they can be and 
are being used in highway con- 


struction. There was a _ return 
postcard. 

3. Every month we mail a house 
magazine, called “Truscon,” to 


more than 23,000 architects, engi- 
neers, dealers and others interested 
in our products. In this we dis- 
cuss a wide variety of topics, all 
related to our products as used in 
many fields. 

4. Our steel beer barrel depart- 
ment recently mailed a single sheet 
letter to prospects. The salutation 
was a question: 


How Much Loss of Federal 
Stamps Are Leakers Causing 
You? 


The letter itself told how steel 
beer barrels cut this loss. 

5. A four-page letterhead was 
used by our Silentaire department. 
The salutation was: 

Silentaire Provides the Two 


Chief Requirements of Air 
Conditioning—Fresh, Clean Air. 














The approach in the letter was 
one of cost. The opening para- 
graph informed the prospect that 
he probably was one of the thou- 
sands who admit the desire for air- 
conditioning but just didn’t feel 
able to install any of the costly 
units now on the market. 

Then we proceeded to talk about 
our equipment. The inside spread 
was devoted to pictures and descrip- 
tions of Silentaire. There were 
more pictures and text on the last 
page. A_ return postcard was 
enclosed. 

6. A similar four-page letterhead 
was used by the Transmission 
Structure division for a letter sent 
to radio station operators discuss- 
ing the advantages of Truscon ra- 
dio towers. 

A section of this broadside was 
devoted to a description of some 
of our other building products. 

7. Shortly after the approval of 
our type of steel joist construction 
in New York City, this department 
mailed a broadside to the building 
trade. The cover fold announced 
“Important information for every 
architect and engineer in greater 
New York area!” Instead of mak- 
ing a letter out of this four-page 
piece, one of our company letter- 
heads was reproduced at an angle, 
with borders in color. Inside, once 
more we gave further particulars, 
with pictures. There was a return 
postcard. 

8. A selected list of high-rated 
manufacturing concerns received a 
broadside, not long ago, on the 
subject of “Complete steel build- 
ings by Truscon.” 

On the fold carrying the name 
and address of the prospect, 
there was an attractive picture in 
color, with the simple statement 
that “There’s a Truscon building 
for every industrial requirement.” 
Above the prospect’s name there 
appeared: “For the particular at- 
tention of :” 

Once again the broadside con- 
tained a great many photographs 
and a great amount of descriptive 
text. . 

Of course, I could go on at 
length and describe a host of other 
mailing pieces and sales letters. 
The point I am trying to make is 
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DIVERSIFIED 
BUSINESSES 
National advertisers with diver- 
sified product lines will find in 
this agency an understanding 
of their complex problems . . . 
and an experience in serving 
their various promotional 
needs that we believe is quite 

exceptional. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Avenue 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 
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Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Central United 

National Bank 

of Cleveland 
Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 


& Leather Co. 
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CLIENTS 


Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Mark Cross Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 
New York University 


The Pennzoil Company 
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The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 


The WGAR Broadcasting 
Company 


The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 
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that we recognize the benefit, I 
should say the utter necessity, of 
a well-developed and consistent 
background of national advertising. 
We are using a large list of trade 
and business papers as well as con- 
sumer publications. At the same 
time we are not unmindful of the 
necessity for drawing an actual 
bead on our prospective customer 
through the medium of mailings 
directed specifically to him. 

We try to make all our direct 
mail pay for itself. Sometimes 
we are successful where the re- 
sults are obvious. Again the effect 
of some mailing might not be felt 
for several months, or even a year 
or more, As evidence of this, 
hardly a week gots by that we do 
not receive a coupon or postcard 
from some mailing piece sent out 
a year ago. 


Business le Card 
Always Enc 


In this respect, it may be inter- 
esting to note that Truscon never 
sends out a mailing piece of any 
description unless a business reply 
card is enclosed. We try our best 
to make it easy for the prospect to 
reply. We recognize that we are 
competing with many companies 
similar to ours, and naturally we 
try to guide the prospect toward 
the point where he will make a 
specific request for information 
concerning any or all of our 
products. 

It is very seldom that we use 
coupons in our display advertising. 
Occasionally in advertising certain 
products it is wise to key the ad- 
vertisement and we insert a coupon 
in the layout. But in our direct 
mail we go after inquiries. The 
copy is written, the layout is pre- 
pared, with the idea of getting 
across the story we have to tell 
and then directing the reader’s in- 
terest to the point where he will 
return to us the card enclosed with 
each mailing. 

Typical of the mailing pieces and 
return cards which we have found 
to be most effective is aforemen- 
tioned example No. 2. This is a 


broadside sent to highway engi- 
neers—State, county and munici- 
pal. It calls their attention to the 
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advantages of using steel products 
in highway construction. 

Analyzing this folder in retro- 
spect, the a were the things 
we hoped: to call progressively to 
the mind of the recipient: 

1. The broadside is received. On 
the side reserved for addressing, 
we asked a simple question, “What 
is Trusconomy?” This is a com- 
bination of the words “Truscon” 
and “Economy.” We have always 
believed that there was no similar- 
ity between economy and cheapness 
and that the best product was al- 
ways the most economical in the 
long run. Up to this point, the 
recipient of the broadside has been 
given no intimation of what is in- 
side, yet over a quarter of a cen- 
tury the quality of our products 
has been a lodestone that draws 
our customers from every country 
in the world. Therefore, seeing 
the word “Truscon” as a part of 
an unusual word, we felt that the 
recipient of the broadside would be 
interested to look further. 

2. As the broadside is opened, 
we give the definition of the term 
“Trusconomy.” Then when the 
lower flap is dropped down, ex- 
posing page one, we show a pho- 
tomontage of various installations 
of Truscon products in road 
construction. We call this “Applied 
Trusconomy.” 

3. The double truck gets right 
down to facts. We. show the prod- 
ucts themselves and also the prod- 
ucts in place, together with actual 
photographs of the products in 
process of installation. The copy 
is entitled “Trusconomy Close-Up.” 
The return mailing card is tipped 
on at a point where it is the nat- 
ural thing for the reader to tear 
the card loose from its moorings 
and return it to us for further and 
more detailed information. 

The same color sequence of the 
broadside is extended to the return 
card. We even include the little 
Scotch figure as a highlight. This 
Scotsman emphasizes our theme of 
economy, as does a plaid border on 
the piece. 

In other words, we try to make 
it easy for the recipient of our 
direct mail to secure further in- 
formation. I think this is one of 
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the prime requisites in any direct- 
mail piece that has to show results. 

After the cards have been re- 
turned to us, they are keyed back 
to the advertising department. This 
is because we want to know just 
how effective the mailing piece is 
proving to be and also to place the 
inquiry on record in this depart- 
ment. 

In the case of this particular 
broadside, the highway department 
is the one most closely involved 
and after the inquiry has been reg- 
istered in our department, it is then 
sent to the highway department for 
handling. If the inquirer has 
asked for literature (catalogs, 
booklets, or what-have-you), it is 
sent the same day the inquiry is 
received, with a letter of acknowl- 
edgment from the manager of the 
department to whom the inquiry is 
referred. 

Likewise, the same day the in- 
quiry is sent on to the manager of 
the branch office closest to the in- 
quirer’s location, with the request 


’ that there be no delay in contacting 


— 


New Accounts to Vautrain 

Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., agency, will handle the 
following accounts, all of Massachusets: 
Eaton Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, type- 
writer papers; L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, Adams, bond and_ ledger 
papers; Sand Spri Corp., Williams- 
town, ginger ale and soft drinks; Mar- 
vellum Company, Holyoke, cover papers; 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Company, North- 
ampton, indelible and stamping inks; 
Electric Game Company, Hol , toy 
electric mes; and the New England 
Church Supply Company, Springfield. 

. e . 


Names Worcester Agency 
B. and Munyan, formed at Wor- 
cester, Mass., to market a hand lotion 
and face cream, have appointed the 
Graham _ Advertising Service, of that 
city, to handle their advertising. 
* e a 


D. W. Stevick Dead 

David W. Stevick, president and edi- 
tor of the Champaign-Urbena, IIll., News- 
Gazette, died suddenly near Thomasville, 
Ty last week. He was forty-eight years 
oid, 


a o . 
Sinclair Joins MacLaren 
Gordon A. Sinclair, with the Toronto 
Daily Stor, for many years, has joined 
the staff of the MacLaren Advertising 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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the one from whom the inquiry 
was received. The branch manager 
within a reasonable length of time 
must report the results of the con- 
tact. If he doesn’t, the highway 
department goes after him again 
until the required information is 
received. 

In other words, an aes falls 
into three ultimate classifications— 
a sale, a hold-up, pending getting 
further information, or a report 
that the business has gone else- 
where, 

It is no easy task to get all the 
various entities co-ordinated so that 
a system of this kind proves ef- 
fectual. Nevertheless, in these days 
of early recovery, and more so in 
the days of depression yesterday, 
we knew there was only a limited 
amount of business available and 
there were others after it just as 
vigorously as we. Members of the 
sales organization realized that all 
of this detail was merely a means 
to an end and that by following 
the program, they were able to 
help themselves make their quota. 


+ 


Hollinshead in New York 

M. A. Hollinshead, head of the radio 
department of Campbell-Ewald Company 
of Detroit, since its organization, has 
been appointed vice-president in char; 
of radio activities for the Cam 1- 
Ewald Company of New York, Inc. 
Louis Dean, who joined Campbell-Ewald 
of New York, Inc., after several years 
with Columbia Broadcasting and National 
Broadcasting, will continue his duties as 
department manager. 

. * . 


Has Russell, Burdsall & Ward 

The Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y., 
will resume advertising in 1936, usin 
two- color inserts in a number o' 
publications. The account is being han- 
dled by O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., 
New York. 

. . o 


“Meat Merchandising” Changes 
D. J. Horner, former editor of Meat 


Merchandising, St. Louis, 
transferred to New York where he will 
be Eastern manager. J. L. magee has 
returned to St. Louis where he will 
function as editor and publisher. 


Represents WIRE 


Station WIRE, Indianapolis, has ap- 
pointed William Rambeau, radio station 
representative, to represent it nationally. 





For Constancy 


HE one-millionth Chevrolet of 

1935 production, bright and 
shiny-new and just off the assem- 
bly line in Flint, is waiting for the 
automobile owner who can prove 
that he has stayed by Chevrolet 
the longest. 

W. E. Holler, vice-president and 
sales manager, has announced that, 
to win for its owner what virtually 
is the newest Chevrolet, the oldest 
Chevvie must have been regularly 
licensed for operation during 1935, 
must present its own license plates 
and its own serial numbers, un- 
altered. It still must carry its 
passenger-car body. Chevrolet deal- 
ers will receive entries. 

Says Mr. Holler: “Chevrolet is 


+ 


New Philadelphia Agency 


L. Crampton Sossaman, formerly pro- 
duction mana and art director of 


as -Parry amgneg, Inc., and Harry 
‘Teun. formerly treasurer of that 
Ae their own c 


have — 
in the Lewis Tower Building, Philadel- 
phia, to be known as Sossaman-Fauser. 
eee 


Outdoor Plant Changes Hands 
The General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Inc., through stock transac- 
tions, has sold all of its holdings in the 
Milwaukee 9g to the Thomas Cu- 
sack Company, a Wisconsin corporation. 
The plant will be known in the future 
as Outdoor Displays, Inc. 
ee e 


Ivel Names Hanson 


Thurland Hanson has been appointed 
art consultant of the Ivel Corporation, 
New York, window displays and ex- 
hibits. He formerly was associated with 
Sere Litho, Nia — Litho, Wendell 

. Colton and McCann-Erickson. 


“Glass Digest” Changes Size 


Begigning | with its Jenwery 
sue, Glass Digest, New 
increased in size to 8% by 11% oy 
Type size will be seven by ten inches. 

* . * 


McCarty Heads Hoe 


Fred L. McCarty has been named 
promment of R. Hoe & y, New 
ork, manufacturers of printing ma- 
chines and saws. He previously acted 
as vice-president and general manager. 


+ 
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happy to present this 1936 model, 
because it feels that some recogni- 
tion is due to owners of Chevro- 
lets, Our achievement of a pro- 
duction totaling well over a million 
cars during the current year is to 
be credited largely to motorists who 
began here of Chevrolets years 
ago and have aced many repeat 
orders since then.” 

It seems likely that Chevrolet 
owners will agree that that’s mighty 
nice of Mr. Holler. 

It also seems likely that merchan- 
disers will recognize—wholly as a 
by-product, understand—an expe- 
dient to bring to Chevrolet show- 
rooms a considerable host of logical 
prospects for new cars. 


ca 
O’Neill Joins Kudner 


Neville O'Neill, has resigned from © 


This Week to take a ition on the 
copy staff of Arthur Kudner, Inc., New 
York. He was — i Oy with Olmstead, 
Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc., The Black- 
man Company and J. Wal ter Thompson 
Company. 

o . ° 


New Account to Marsh 


The Timbertone-Stonetone Products 
Corporation, New York, wood and panel 
reproductions out of composition mate- 


rials, has appointed Terrill Belknap 
Marsh Associates, New York, to place 
its advertising. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
. . . 
Tostadas Appoints Agency 
The Tostadas Company, making a non- 
Erwin, 


tottening om corn chip, . appoin 
Wasey & Company, Inc., New York, to 
direct its aed a account. The product 
ag introd in the East early 
in 36. 


Schenley Promotes Golan 


Louis E. Golan, Midwest division 
manager at Chicago for the Schenley 
Products Company, has been named head 
of the company’s executive sales and 
merchandising committee. 

o . . 


Corcoran with “Life” 

Harold Corcoran, for the last four 
years on the advertising staff of News- 
Week and prior to at with Toilet 
Requisites, has joined the advertising 
staff of Life, New York. 
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A huge market in Pittsburgh —larger than Minneapolis 
— swallowed up! Loss of potential business of millions of 
dollars...lmagine the wild consternation of merchants! 

And yet, in effect, that's just what would happen to the 
advertiser's market, if he should try to ‘cover’ Pittsburgh 
without the Sun-Telegraph. A great market lost which 

could not be duplicated, because the Sun-Telegraph 


reaches an exclusive audience. 





NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 





Distributors’ Manual 


Advertising Holds Center of Sta 


in “1936 Orthogon Business 


Builder” 


A® long ago as 1929 it was said 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co, that it pioneered continuously 
in providing dealer helps and that 
a new idea went with each display. 

As long ago as 1924 the company 
began testing a plan of selling 
dealer helps to retailers—a half 
dozen years later, it had determined 
that by far the greater part of the 
material thus provided was paid 
for, either outright or with a mer- 
chandise deal. 

It is by no means strange, con- 
sequently, to find that this company 
has now issued an elaborate port- 
folio for the use of distributors’ 
salesmen and that the portfolio is 
given over almost entirely to a 
description of advertising that is 
available for the use of dealers 
and an account of the ways in 
which the advertising can be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

Bound into the portfolio at the 
very front, the first thing to meet 
the eye after the cover is turned, is 
a three-page letter signed by M. C. 
Williamson and headed “A New 
and Better Sales Program for 
Orthogon Lenses.” 

Distributors are told in six num- 
bered paragraphs of the reasons 
for the outstanding success of these 
lenses and then quickly they are 
shown how to use the manual. Mr. 
Williamson places great store on 
an understanding knowledge of the 
manual by salesmen who approach 
retailers. To have such a knowl- 
edge—to be sure that the manual 
will work for them—salesmen are 
expected to know what it contains 
and the reason for everything that 
is found within its pages. 

“Please study your manual!” 
reads a paragraph of the letter. 
“First turn to the back of the book 
and note our three liberal sales 
plans. As you review the various 
advertising helps note the key fig- 
ures, such as ‘0123,’ etc., corre- 


sponding with column listings on 
page nineteen. These key figures 
indicate whether any given piece is 
available without charge under one 
or more of our plans.” 

Some explanation is needed here 
of the meaning of that paragraph. 
On page nineteen at the back of 
the manual, three plans are de- 
scribed whereby retailers may have 
without charge their choice of any 
of the advertising items that are 
listed in a separate column on the 
same page. Certain items are 
given without charge to any. users 
of Orthogon lenses (that is, mem- 
bers of the profession who sell 
spectacles). Such free promo- 
tional material includes a book for 
the reception room or fitting table 
to acquaint patients with the advan- 
tages of Orthogon; a demonstra- 
tion display ; transparencies; labels 
for eye glass cases, letterheads and 
other uses; a decalcomania sign, 
“posterettes,” newspaper mats, etc. 


Choice of Items with 
Twenty-five-Pair Order 


If a distributor’s customer places 
a twenty-five-pair order, he may 
have his choice of the items listed 
above as well as a half dozen 
others. 

These additional items include 
advertising mats for newspapers, a 
new supplementary piece for win- 
dow display use, another one in the 
Bausch & Lomb series of facsimile 
oil paintings and a small tapestry 
for the reception room wall that 
has been offered in previous years. 
There are also a couple of other 
items on this list which will be ex- 
plained in greater detail later in 
this article. 

In consideration of a fifty-pair 
order, a customer may receive any 
of the items included in the second 
plan, as well as a choice of three 
additional items. If any of these 
three promotional pieces are de- 
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sired by dealers who do not qualify 
to receive them free, the cost 
ranges from $1.50 to $5. 

Finally, there is the dealer who 
qualifies for five additional pieces 
of promotional material—to do this 
he must place a 100-pair stock or- 
der. Ordered alone, these items 
will cost a dealer from $1 to $3.75. 

A knowledge of the general plan, 
thus briefly outlined, will be ob- 
tained by any distributor’s salesman 
who will.“first turn to the back of 
the book,” as he is urged to do by 
Mr. Williamson in the paragraph 
from the letter that has been 
quoted. 

Salesmen are further instructed 
on using the manual in the presence 
of their customers in the following 
manner, this also taken from the 
— that is bound in with the 


“In presenting your story of 
Orthogon quality, performance, and 
price, figure for the retailer the 
dollars and cents of the proposi- 
tion, pointing out the small extra 
cost and the higher profit. Con- 
vince him that Orthogon should be 
his standard lens. Then, and only 
then, show him your manual... . 

“Sell the advertising as well as 
lenses. The frame for the Glass 
Plant picture, the Neon sign, the 
illuminated clock, and the various 
other selling aids all are priced far 
below their actual worth. 

“Please use your regular adver- 
tising order pad, indicating clearly 
the advertising required and the 
lenses purchased by your customer.” 

The last sentence is important, 
for this manufacturer has no in- 
tention of providing advertising 
matter except as is explained in the 
plans noted in the back of the man- 
ual. Under certain conditions, in 
fact, in order to qualify for the more 
liberal of the advertising privileges, 
customers must provide the sales- 
men with a list of the actual sales 
of Orthogons they have made and 
the distributor in turn is then re- 
quired to write to the manufacturer 
testifying to his customer’s pur- 
chases. There is no ht of 
making a profit on any of the ad- 
vertising items—in fact, in the case 
of some of the more expensive 
ones, the manual says specifically 
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“Twin Secrets” cover design 


that the prices are substantially be- 
low actual cost. 

Now for some of the new dealer 
helps, which are either sampled or 
described in the “Business Builder.” 
First and most important, there is 
a brochure of sixteen pages and 
cover entitled “Twin Secrets of 
Better Sight.” Designed for use in 
reception room or window, this 
presentation tells the patients that 
the combination of professional 
skill in eye examinations, plus 
Orthogon lenses, are the essentials 
of a proper correction of the 
patient’s visual errors, 

Several of the pages of the 
brochure are so arranged that, 
standing in a window opened to a 
double spread, the attention of a 
passer-by may be attracted. The 
text on each is complete in 
itself and the illustrations are large 
enough to be eye-compelling. 

Another new item this year is 
the “Minute Man Appointment 
Diary,” which is all that its name 
implies and more. In a foreword 
members of the optical profession 
are challenged to “use their keenest 
intelligence in ‘planning their work 
and then working ir plan.’” 
This foreword outlines a plan 
which, if the practitioner will give 
it ten minutes of his time each day, 
in the opinion of Bausch & Lomb 
should increase his daily volume 


“This ‘ten dollar’ figure is purel 
arbitrary,” it is explained. EWi 
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the individual it may be more or 
less. The important point is that 
any effort, resulting in an increased 
service to the patient and an extra 
profit to the practitioner, is well 
worth his while.” 

This new Appointment Book 
covers a six-month period of time, 
at the end of which the company 
plans to reprint it. 

Some of the other dealer helps, 
new this year, are a “Twin Secrets” 
brochure in miniature size for mail- 
ing purposes and a supplementary 


+ 


Poor Richard to Honor Sloan 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia will honor Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors Corporation, 
at its thirty-first annual banquet to be 
held on January 17. The honor will 
take the form of the club’s annual 
“Achievement Medal,” and will be pre- 
sented specifically because of the con- 
tributions made to recovery Mr. 
Sloan’s company’s distribution o auto- 
mobiles through wide use of advertising. 
The theme of this year’s banquet will be 
“Forward March—Advance through Ad- 
vertising.”” 

J . 


Death of Neil McDarby 


Neil McDarby, forty-three, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of the Auburn 
Automobile Company, died at Auburn, 
Ind., on December 17. He was named 
director of sales for Auburn in 1927 
and was elected vice-president in 1931. 
He had not been active in the business 
for the last six months. 


Moore Press Adds to Staff 


Frank O’Neill, Jr., has joined the 
sales staff of The Moore Press, Inc., 
New York. He formerly was with The 
Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Louis A. Paul has also joined this 
firm’s sales organization as a creative 
account executive. He formerly was 
with DeVinne-Brown. 


Hargraves to “News-Week” 


Gordon S. Hargraves, formerly of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and, for the 
last eight years, with Cosmopolitan in 
the Philadelphia territory, will assume 
similar duties with News-Week on Jan- 
uary 1, with headquarters at 1500 Wal- 
nut Street. 

- . a 


Pee Cee Advances Couper 


Donald Couper, sales and advertising 
manager of the Pee Cee Manufacturing 
Company, Fairfield, Ill., has been made 
a vice-president of the firm. a 
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Twin Secrets piece for window 
use, showing the distinctive and 
novel cover design. Thirty-two 
separate advertising items in all 
are listed, with which the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen are urged to become 
familiar. 

Long before this, many of these 
men have had actual proof of 
Bausch & Lomb’s firm belief that 
advertising of this sort, carefully 
prepared and intelligently used, 
helps sales—for manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and dealer. 


+ 


Goodrich Promotes Two 


E. D. Nathan, with the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company advertising de- 
partment at Akron, has been made assis- 
tent advertising manager of the tire 
division, at that city. ¢ has been with 
the firm since 1925. 

Tucker is advertising manager 
of the tire division. 
_s. Strong, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager in the company’s New 
York district, has been transferred to 
Akron and assigned to the retail adver- 
tising division. 

eee 


New Distributing Company 

Five members of Marshall Field & 
Company’s manufacturing division staff, 
Chicago, will start their own firm as a 
general angering and distributing con- 
cern in the erchandise Mart, that 
city, on January 10. The firm will be 
known as McCoy, Jones and Westlake, 
Inc. Charles S. cCoy will be pres- 
ident; Hugh O. Jones, vice-president; 
Charles S. McLane, treasurer; ward 
G. Westlake, secretary; and Albert F. 
Johns a principal stockholder. 

ee e 


Snow with Master Kraft 


Randall M. Snow, formerly in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the Nati Radiator Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa., has joined Harvey- 
Whipple, Inc., Springfield, Mass., maker 
of ster Kraft oil burners, as director 
of sales promotion. 

.* . . 


Anderson Joins Agency 

Ernest Anderson, Jr., associate editor 
of Advertising Age and editor 
of Industrial Marketing, has resigned. 
He will join Ri ‘ & Rich. 
ards Company, Inc., New York, on Jan- 
uary 1, as assistant to Courtland Smith. 

ee . . 


Buys Rectigraph Company 
The Haloid Company, Rochester, N.'Y., 


sensitizers of ae ic s, has 
= The R =~ Comeomy, of 
that city. 
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PiploK or 
K oF 
FACTS! 


This Book of Facts is the story of the Chilton Inves- 
tigation and of the three new Chilton publications 

_ which were designed to fill the needs of the trade 
indicated by this investigation. It isa comprehensive 
study worthy of serious consideration by every 
advertising agency executive, every advertising 
manager and every sales manager interested in the 
automotive market. Boiled down, the pages of this 
study mean just this: 

Automobile Trade Journal by conclusive proof, 
will deliver your advertising message directly to the 
automobile dealers of America who sell 85% of all 
the cars sold. 

Motor World Wholesale wil! deliver your advertis- 
ing message to the jobbing firms and their salesmen 
who do 85% of the wholesale business done {n the 
entire country. 

Motor Age will deliver your advertising message 
directly to the men who are reponsible for 85% of 
the more-than-c-billion-dollar maintenance business. 


Ask for this Book of FACTS! 
CHILTON COMPANY 


 Restew and Mth Sereen Philodeiphia Po 
mew voRE - GHICAGO + DETRQIT . GIEVELAND «. SAN TRANCECO 














[IX the case of Reiser Company, 
Inc., Venida Toiletries, vs. the 
Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., sta- 
tion WFBR, the Maryland Court 
of Appeals has decided that the 
contract in question was too indefi- 
nite to be enforceable. 

The decision, which sets another 
precedent fn agency, advertiser and 
media relations, was on a suit be- 
tween the broadcasting company on 
a contract negotiated by the agency 
for the advertiser. 

The broadcasting company origi- 
nally agreed to furnish the adver- 
tising agency with “at least 300 
inquiries per week” for a twice-a- 
week broadcast, or “continue the 
life of the contract until such time 
as the quota of replies have been 
received.” This was brought out 
in court by a letter from the broad- 
casting company 

The inquiries “fell short of the 
promised 300 inquiries each week 
and at the expiration of the period 
of thirteen weeks the broadcasting 
company continued for some time 
to broadcast the advertisements 
without charge. The inquiries 
continued to fall short and the 
company discontinued the broad- 
casting. The toilet accessory cor- 
poration brought action against the 


+ 


Globe Union Promotes Hammond 


Globe Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has centralized 
all of its advertising and sales promo- 
tion activities under the charge of Ralph 
Hammond. In addition, Mr. Hammond 
will continue in charge of ake of the 
special sales division. Jay O. Ferch, 

ad. manager of 


“Chain Store Age” Change 

Deglaniog with the January issue, the 
General Merchandise Edition of Chain 
New York, will be ar 

te edition 
ecutives Edi > 
and a Rms Meschondine Store Man- 
agers Edition. 





Radio Contract Voided 
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broadcasting company to recover 
the money which it had paid for 
* noes it did not receive. 

he defense was that the terms 
of bw contract were too indefinite 
and incomplete to constitute a 
valid and enforceable contract. 

The Court of Appeals held that 
the defense was 

The court held that the contract 
does not define “inquiries,” nor 
from what source they were to 
come, nor was there anythi 
the evidence to clear up — 
points. Correspondence between 
the parties made it appear that “in- 
quiries” was intended to mean 
“cartons” (most probably intended 
that the cartons to be sent the 
listener in answer to the inquiries), 
but the record fails to disclose 
what is meant by “cartons.” 

Since performance of promise to 
furnish “300 inquiries per week” 
cannot be measured unless the 
terms and conditions relied upon 
to produce that result are known, 
it was impossible for the court to 
determine whether the broadcast- 
ing company had performed its 
contract. nder such circum- 
stances the contract was held to 
be too indefinite to be legally 
enforceable. 


+ 


Starts Herman Jaffe Press 
Herman Jaffe, for man _peore pres- 
ident of the Clarence S. Press, 
which later became the Heraid-Nathan 
Press, of which he S. secretary-trea- 
surer, has incorporated the Herman 
affe Press at 11 ? dewe Street, New 
ork. ae a 
Opens San Francisco Office 
Western Agency, Inc., Seattle, has 
spened 8 San :  & branch in _ 
uss Building. Albertson, 
merly of the Albertson-Kemper Com- 
pany, is in charge of the new office. 


Joins Geyer, Cornell & Newell 


Helen Bridge Underhill, formerly with 
the promotion fn of Har per ‘s 


B. 
Newell, Inc., New York, as assistant 
executive. 
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Sampling to Consumers 


Letters That Advertisers Are Sending to Inquirers: Number 
Five of a Series 


NUMBER of advertisers send- 

ing samples to consumers who 
answer advertisements in magazines 
enclose printed material with the 
samples. Sometimes the material 
consists only of a letter. As a rule, 
however, if a letter is used there is 
also an insert. 

A few advertisers do not send a 
letter with the sample but use a 
follow-up. Most advertisers, how- 
ever, try to do the job all at once 
and if a letter is sent, it is enclosed 
with the sample itself. 

The letters, of course, are 
printed in order to avoid adding to 
mailing costs. 

Following is a letter from the 
Clinton Carpet Company. Note the 
way the company leads into the 
sales story by acknowledging the 
inquiry. Also note the last para- 
graph which ties up the sales story 
and mentions again the inquiry: 


Dear FRIEND: 

Your recent inquiry is appreciated, 
and we are glad to send to you the 
enclosed sample of the new Circle 
Tread Ozite Rug and Carpet Cush- 
ion, as well as a copy of our book- 
let, “Useful Facts About the Care 
of Rugs and Carpets.” 

Genuine Circle Tread Ozite will 
make your rugs feel thick and soft, 
and even inexpensive or old rugs are 
made to feel like costly orientals. 
Secondly it will make your rugs last 
more than Twice as long because 
it eliminates the grinding friction 
between heel and floor which destroys 
your rugs. The Delineator Home 
Institute, in exhaustive tests made 
with Ozite, found that Ozite actually 
makes rugs and carpets last more 
than THREE times as long. 

Ozite is the one original rug cush- 
ion. Only genuine Ozite is made of 
“Ozonized” hair, which makes it for- 
ever odorless. Ozite is the only rug 
cushion that is permanently moth- 
proofed by an exclusive process that 
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actually kills the moth larvae. It is 
made with the special Adhesive 
Center Construction that keeps the 
hair from bunching and lumping. It 
is absolutely guaranteed to satisfy 
you in every way or your money will 
be refunded. 

Genuine Circle Tread Ozite Rug 
Cushions are made in three weights. 
Gop TaPEe Ozite weighs 45 oz. per 
sq. yd., SILVER TAPE Ozite weighs 36 
oz. per sq. yd. and ORANGE TAPE 
Ozite weighs 32 oz. per sq. yd. All 
are identical in quality, the only dif- 
ference being in the weight and 
price. All weights are available in 
all standard sizes of rugs. Special 
sizes are made to order for any size 
rug or carpet. 

Be sure that you get the Genuine 
Circle Tread Ozite. Look for’ the 
exclusive Circle Tread design, as 
well as the name “Ozite” impressed 
in every square yard. The edges 
are overcast and taped with either 
Gold, Silver or Orange Tape accord- 
ing to the weight. Only genuine 
Ozite can give you the exclusive fea- 
tures that you should have in a rug 
cushion. Refuse “just as good” sub- 
stitutes that may be offered to you. 

Your dealer will gladly quote you 
as to the cost of Genuine Circle 
Tread Ozite for your rugs. It is sold 
wherever rugs and carpets are sold, 
including furniture and department 
stores. If your dealer does not have 
genuine Qzite, do not accept a sub- 
stitute, but insist that he order the 
genuine QOzite for you, for he can 
get it in just a few days. 

We thank you for your inquiry 
and trust that you will soon be en- 
joying the luxurious satisfaction that 
genuine Circle Tread Ozite Rug 
Cushions will give you. 


Crescent Yarns send out a mail- 
ing folder containing some twenty- 
six samples of the company’s prod- 
ucts. Accompanying these samples 
is a letter. This letter is particu- 
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larly interesting because it more or 
less gives the consumer a technique 
for testing the samples and study- 
ing them. Each paragraph leads 
into a new sales talk but does it as 
a demonstrator in a department 
store might do. Note particularly 
the next to the last paragraph 


which makes a bid to get women 
to sample among their friends : 


My Dear Mapam: 
Please Read This Letter Carefully 

It is indeed a pleasure to mail you 
samples of CRESCENT YARNS, and to 
tell you some facts about their qual- 
ity and the splendid success obtained 
with them by women in every part 
of the country. 

You know it is very difficult to de- 
cide what to buy nowadays . . . so 
many competing brands of every 
kind of article on the market. And 
the most puzzling thing is that all 
claim the very best quality at the 
very lowest prices. Surely some one 
of these brands is best . . . but how 
to tell? . . . that is the problem. 

Now just run some of these sam- 
ples through your fingers. Notice 
that feel of resilience and fresh, rich 
quality? You get that because every 
skein of yarn that leaves the cREsS- 
CENT MILL is made from the costliest 
and finest raw materials obtainable. 

Now look at the beautifully bril- 
liant colors . . . the latest and most 
fashionable tints and shades that 
will lend delicate charm and glamour 
to the wearer’s appearance. And 
these colors won’t fade either. Can’t 
you visualize a lovely knitted suit, or 
one of the popular twin sweater out- 
fits in your favorite shade or color 
combination? 

True, you may find “cheap” yarn 
on the market at so-called bargain 
prices, but why risk a poor looking 
result for the sake of a few pennies 

. especially when you're putting 
so much time and effort into the job. 
You can really be certain of a beau- 
tiful piece if you'll only use crEs- 
CENT YARNS. 

So we ask earnestly that you make 
your selection now . . . and as soon 
as we receive your order . . . your 
yarn will be sent promptly by return 
mail, (Feel free to call on us for 
any information you may want.) 


INK Dec. 26, 1935 
Please May We Ask an Important 
Favor of You? 

We are anxious to get representa- 
tion in your locality. Perhaps you, 
or some of your friends might be 
interested in making a little money 
in this pleasant manner. SHow 
CRESENT YARN SAMPLES AROUND 
AMONG YOUR FRIENDS AND TAKE 
orpEerRS! That’s all there is to it 
and you'd be surprised how much 
there is to be made this way. 

You have every advantage when 
you deal with crescent. Expression 
of interest from you,. personally, or 
for friends, whose names you might 
care to send us, would be sincerely 
appreciated. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., has 
four or five different letters sent 
out with different types of samples. 
In each of these letters, instead of 
the usual salutation of “Dear 
Friend” or “Dear Madam” the 
company uses such a message as 

“This is in 

answer to 

your inquiry” 
or 


“Here’s Johnson’s Shi-nup 
We hope 
You like it.” 


The letter that goes with a Glo- 
Coat sample is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. The first paragraph, 
for instance, suggests immediate 
trial. A later paragraph mentions 
prices. The final sentence asks the 
consumer to write to the com- 
pany. Finally, the letter is signed 
by a woman member of the com- 
pany’s Honie Economics Depart- 
ment. Here is the letter: 


Here’s Johnson’s Glo-Coat 
We hope 
You like it. 


Dear FRIEND: 


The trial can of Johnson’s Glo- 
Coat for which you wrote comes to 
you with this letter. Why not try 
it out right now .. . on your kitchen 
linoleum, for instance? 

First, read the directions on the 
can carefully. It’s important, of 
course, that your floor be quite clean; 
if there’s wax on it now it should 
be removed. 

Some grades of linoleum are more 
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porous than others. On such, a sec- 
ond coat of Glo-Coat will be neces- 
sary in the beginning. After that a 
single coat from time to time will 
revive the lustre and protect the 
linoleum. 

Johnson’s Glo-Coat may be used 
on all kinds of floors—linoleum, rub- 
ber, asphalt base, composition, ter- 
razzo and varnished or painted wood 
floors. It works the same on all— 
spread a full even coat with a clean 
soft cloth or the Johnson Glo-Coat 
Applier. It dries in twenty minutes 
and shines as it dries without 
rubbing or polishing. 

We want to tell you about a Spe- 
cial Deal which we are offering at 
this time. It includes the following: 


lpint Johnson’s 
Glo-Coat $.75 
1Glo-Coat Applier .75 


$1.50 value for 98¢ 


If local dealers are unable to sup- 
ply you with this deal, send your 
order to Racine with remittance and 
we will make prompt shipment by 
prepaid parcel post. 

We'll be glad to have you write 
us how you like Johnson’s Glo-Coat. 


To study the change in technique, 
it is interesting to note a shorter 
letter which was sent out by the 
company with a trial size of John- 
son’s Liquid Wax: 


This is in 
answer to 
your inquiry. 

Thank you for returning our cou- 
pon. As you requested, we are send- 
ing you a trial size can of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax (enough for your din- 
ing room furniture or small floor). 

I know you will find that John- 
son’s Wax means a great saving of 
labor and time to you. It will pro- 
tect and beautify your floors, lino- 
leum, furniture and woodwork like 
nothing else can do. 

Please read carefully the booklet, 
“The Tragedy of the Young Scrub- 
woman,” which we are sending you. 
It is full of helpful information 
which every household should have. 

By the way, you can always get 
Johnson’s Wax at good hardware, 
grocery, paint, drug and department 
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stores. It comes in all sizes; the 
large sizes save you money. 
Very sincerely, 
S. C. Jounson & Son, Inc. 
Heten Wine, 
Home Economics Department. 
Warninc: Before using Johnson’s 
Wax on any surface which has pre- 
viously been treated with oil polishes 
be sure to wash thoroughly with 
soap and warm water and rinse well 
with clear water. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., uses 
one page of an attractive insert to 
carry a letter which refers to the 
insert. Here is the letter: 


Dear Mapam: 


This sample jar of Albolene Solid 
welcomes you to the rapidly growing 
circle of women who take the spe- 
cialist’s way to a lovely skin. 

Albolene Solid makes no extrava- 
gant cosmetic claims. (The scien- 
tists in the McKesson laboratories 
would laugh at them!) It will not 
work miracles—but it will cleanse 
your skin more scientifically and per- 
fectly than your present method. 
Exquisitely clear skin is the main 
requirement for a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

Cosmetics and city grime nowa- 
days actually pack the pores and 
arrest normal skin action. “Costive” 
skin results—and Albolene Solid is 
the specialist’s way to remedy it. 
The gentle pharmaceutical function 
of these pure mineral oils is to flush 
out cosmetic clogged pores, to soften 
and expel ALL the contents and re- 
store normal action. 

If you will try the 2-Minute Test 
in this leaflet and then follow the 
directions for the Albolene Minute 
Facial you'll know way your skin 
feels softer, clearer, finer. 

Then your drug store will tell you 
another reason why you should use 
Albolene Solid every day of your 
life. It costs only 50 cents for a 
large dressing-table jar—$1 for the 
professional pound tin specialists 
and beauties prefer. i most 
scientific is now the least expensive 
way! 

Cordially, 
Vircinta Lee Harrison. 


_ Schnefel Brothers, Inc., in send- 
ing out samples of La Cross Creme 
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Nail Polish take the opportunity of 
giving directions for use, although 
this letter is printed as part of an 
insert. The rest of the insert, 
however, is taken up largely with 
listing stores where La Cross mani- 
curing accessories are available. 
Following is the letter: 

Dear FRIEND: 

Enclosed is the sample of La Cross 
creme nail polish you requested. In 
applying this fine polish please fol- 
low these simple directions. 

The brush should be fairly well 
loaded with polish. Wipe off sur- 
plus drops, leaving enough on the 
brush so that it flows onto the nail 
with practically no pressure put on 
the brush. Use a short, quick, light 
stroke. First stroke down the mid- 
dle of nail, then one stroke on each 
side to cover nail. Work fast as this 
polish dries quickly. Three strokes 
usually enough—never use more 
than five strokes. 

One coat for brilliance—two coats 
for dazzling lustre. Our tests show 
remarkable results in adhesiveness, 
lustre, color, and wear. 

After you have used it a few 
times, won’t you please fill out and 
mail the enclosed postal. 

We are particularly interested to 
know how you like the color. If the 
color you get is not just the right 
shade for you, send us a 3-cent 
stamp in self-addressed envelope and 


+ 


Plans for Phillips Soups 


Following an extensive 
campaign in New England last Spring, 
the Phillips Packing Company, Cam- 
bridge, M Ma. will use full-page space ~ 
a magazine and thirty-two newspa 
in the New York and New En ~~) 
territories in its new campaign. aris 
& Peart handle the account. 

. . . 


Heads Fashion Group 
Mrs. Winifred Ovitte, fashion editor 
of Women’s Wear Daily, has been elected 
resident of The Fashion Group of 
ew York, effective February 1, 1936. 
She succeeds Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, 
vice-president of G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, Inc. 


newspaper 


Du Bois Promoted 

Howard H. Du Bois, with the Eastern 
sales staff of Cosmopolitan, has been 
made Philadelphia representative of the 
publication. 


Review of 
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we will send you another sample. 
The colors are: Natural, Rose, Coral, 
Cardinal, Garnet and Colorless. 
Thanking you in advance for your 
comments, we are 
Yours sincerely, 
J. J. Casey, 
Sales Manager, 
Scuneret Broruers, Inc. 


P.S. If you are interested in the 
utility chest illustrated on inside 
cover of tissue book and can not get 
it at your store, we will send it 
direct postpaid upon receipt of $1. 
If you buy a regular size bottle, 
ask for No. 510 combination polish 
and drop-it-on remover, 75 cents. 


Space does not permit the quota- 
tion of other letters, particularly 
one sent out by Max Factor. This 
is a six-page letter and serves as an 
insert. The company obviously 
uses the typewriter type form in- 
stead of an insert to give a more 
intimate flavor. 

While there are many excellent 
letters sent with samples, some of 
the letters suffer the usual fault of 
bad fill-ins, poor printing, homely 
and unattractive letterheads. Ob- 
viously this type of letter is far 
better not used because it interferes 
with the attractiveness of the mail- 
ing and may militate against the 
use of the sample. 


+ 


With Bachenheimer-Dundes 


Godfrey J. Gaumburg, formerly with 
the Gardner, the Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green and Fian, and the Porter agencies, 
has been inted art director of 
Bachenheimer. undes, Inc., New York 
agency. T. Scowcroft, formerly real 
estate editor of the New York Evening 
Post, has also joined this agency. 

7 . * 


Detectalite to Manternach 


The Detectalite Manufacturing Com- 
Bite’ Warren, R. I., maker of automo- 

le safety devices, has placed its adver- 
tising account with he Manternach 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Magazines 
and trade papers will be used. 


Joins “Review of Reviews” 

Norman Farrell, for the last pine years 
with the Burroughs Clea ouse, has 
joined 4 New Yan gy +s staff of 
Reviews. 








P. I. Advertising Index 


Radio for November, 1935, Has Nominal Gain Over Corre- 
sponding Month of Last Year 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OR November, 1935, the radio 

index declined 4.3 per cent from 
October. The index for Novem- 
ber is 177.2, as compared with 
185.2 for October. 

The actual cost of radio chain 
time in November was smaller than 
in October. Normally, however, 
the volume of radio advertising for 
October and November is about 


the same, which means the decline 
for November this year is contrary 
to the usual seasonal pattern. 

The radio index for November 
recorded an extremely slight gain 
of 0.2 per cent over November, 
1934. This is the first month dur- 
ing 1935 that radio has failed to 
show a substantial increase over 
the corresponding month of 1934 


MONTHLY INDEX OF RADIO ADVERTISING 


100 = MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1952 INCLUSIVE 


Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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THE POSTMAN IS 

BRINGING 300% 

MORE MAIL TO 
WTIC 


ADVERTISERS 


NEW FACTS ON MAKING ADVERTISING 


DOLLARS GO FURTHER IN NEW ENGLAND 


Put these two facts together in 
planning your New England ad- 
vertising. 

Fact No. 1—WTIC advertisers 
are receiving an average of 300% 
more letters today than in January 
of this year. That means WTIC 
is constantly reaching a larger 
audience. 


Fact No, 2—WTIC rates are sub- 
stantially the same as at the first 
of the year. That means WTIC 
is giving you a whale of a lot for 
your money. 


HARTFORD ° 


Now take a glance at the map be- 
low. It’s less than 100 miles square, 
but in WTIC’s primary coverage 
area are 1,580,000 people. In the 
secondary coverage area are 680,- 
000 more. They’re people with 
buying power far above average, 
too. 

WTIC offers the most complete 
way to reach this rich market at 
least cost. Talent is available for 
the skilful staging of any type of 
program. Full particulars on re- 
quest. 


WTIC 


60,000 WATTS 


CONNECTICUT 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corp. 


Member New England and 
NBC-WEAF Networks 
PAUL W. MORENCY, General Manager 
JAMES F. CLANCY, Business Manager 


New York Office, 220 East 42nd Street, J. J. Weed, Mgr. 
Chicago Office, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, C.C. Weed, Mgr. 


THE WTIC COMMUNI 
A PROSPEROUS POPUL 
IN A COMPACT M 





Ashamed and Unafraid 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I feel that I should write a few 
words in answer to the letters of 
Dorothy Lloyd and Feuda Lewis 
which you have published. 

Miss Lloyd and Miss Lewis, I 
feel ashamed of you. No, not be- 
cause you have expressed your 
thoughts so emphatically, but be- 
cause with your ability for self 
expression as your letters indicate, 
you have let yourselves “take it.” 

If you want to do creative work 
in advertising only Heaven can 
stop you. The difficulties which 
you have experienced, of course, 
are because women are still too 
ven in business, Time will change 
this. 

But bear this in mind. If you 
do want to progress you must have 
as definite a campaign of attack or 
approach, I should say, as your 
brothers do. 

Never ask promotion in a gen- 


— 


eral way or suggest that you should 
in a different line of work. 
Have something definite to offer. 
If it is copy, prepare and present 
some piece of copy which you think 
is good. If you can impress the 
one to whom you offer it, you have 
advanced a step forward. When 
it comes to something which is 
really good, sex will not matter. 
Good will simply not stay down. 
And here I would suggest keep- 
ing a notebook in which I would 
write pieces of copy from time to 
time with memos appended giving 
your reasons for thinking it is 
good and would actually stimulate 
buying. From time to time you 
might include accounts which your 
agency was working with and com- 
pare your copy with that which 
was prepared by your copy depart- 
ment. Some day just such an orig- 
inal and clever exhibit might sell 
you to a man who might desire a 
mentality such as yours. 
Anna May CALLAN. 


Misleading 


Topics PuBLIsHING CoMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the interest of correct report- 
ing, I should like to call your at- 
tention to the article on page 12 of 
the December 12 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK entitled “S.5 Passage 
Conceded.” 

In the second paragraph, column 
two, the following statement ap- 
pears: 

“This was done in accordance 


+ + 


With General Business Films 


aa Franklin Haugh, formerly sales 
er of Jam Handy Picture Service, 
 —o as joined General Business Films, 
Inc., New York, in an executive ca- 
pacity. 
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with a stipulation entered into 
with the mayor on November 19 
last, whereby certain prominent or- 
ganizations agreed to work for the 
passage of the Copeland Bill if the 
mayor would hold off for a time.” 
This statement is incorrect. The 
stipulation signed agreed to sup- 
port fair and reasonable legislation 
but purposely S.5 or any other 
specific bill now pending was not 
mentioned in the stipulation. Your 

article, therefore, is misleading. 

AGLAR Cook, 
President. 


+. 


Irvin Joins Woodward 

Arba J. Irvin, for several years busi- 
ness manager of the Tulsa, kla., 
Tribune, has joined the Chicago staff of 
John B. Wood oodward, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. 
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A Tribute to George D. Buckley, Written and Published While 
He Was Yet Living 


Trouble 


By Bruce Barton 


AST spring, when the gloom 

was thickest, I used to drop in 
at the end of the day to see the 
only optimist in New York. 

He is a big man physically, a 
former college football player, a 
successful executive. Two years 
ago he was put through a series 
of major operations. For twenty- 
two months he has been strapped 
to a board, flat on his back in 
bed. 

Most mer who are out of the 
game so long are _ forgotten. 
Friends visit them for the first few 
weeks, but the atmosphere of the 
sick room grows oppressive. 

The effort to provide artificial 
cheer is too much. Gradually they 
cease to come. 

This man’s case is} different. 
Whenever I called I found two 
or three visitors, impogtant New 
York men. They wefe full of 
worries. Their busingsses were 
bad; their stocks had declined; 
they were oppressed by fear. It 
was interesting and amusing to 
leave them in the parlor, talking 
about their problems, and go up 
to the bedroom where our friend 
was shaking the walls with his 
laughter. 

“How old are you?” he asked 
me one day. 

When I told him, he said: “You 
have still some time to go before 
you make the most important dis- 
covery in life. I made it at the 
age of forty-five, and it changed 
my whole perspective. 

“The discovery is simply this— 
trouble is chronic. Most people 
get discouraged because they pro- 
ceed on the false assumption that 
life is normally joyous, that its 
problems and difficulties are ex- 
ceptional blemishes on an otherwise 
delightful experience. 





Charles Latere, Inc. 


George D. Buckley 


“That is not the fact. Man is 
born with no guarantee that hap- 
piness is to be his daily portion. 
Pleasure is no part of the life 
contract. Life is work and worry 
and difficulty, with occasional mo- 
ments of delight. Trouble is not 
acute; it is chronic. 

“When you once get that idea, 
it gives you a whole new outlook. 
You are no longer surprised and 
discouraged to find worry in the 
morning mail. You expect it. You 
say to your secretary: ‘Give me 
the day’s quota of grief at once; 
let me wade into it first!” 

It was one of the bravest 
speeches I had ever heard. I pass 
it on for the encouragement of 
others. 

The long period of prosperity 
following the war tended to soften 
our spirits and destroy our per- 
spective. We began to assume 
that things would always be easy. 
We were unaccustomed to difficul- 
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ties, and some of us have borne 
them none too well. 

We should all do better if we 
could acquire my big friend’s phi- 
losophy—to expect less from life 
and therefore enjoy more whatever 
good luck it gives; to regard our 
blessings as a gracious reward for 
whatever courage we manage to 
exhibit in the face of trouble 
which, as he says, is chronic. 

* * a 


The above is one of the few 
examples of a published tribute 
paid a friend still among those 
living. It was published by the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate, Inc., in August, 
1931. The tribute had reference to 
George D. Buckley, who died last 
week. 


+ 


To Study Window Displays 

R. W. Thomas, vice-president and 
sales manager, The Forbes Lithograph 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, has been 
chosen chairman of the Lithographers 
National Association committee on ad- 
vertising display research to work with 
the Advertising Research Foundation of 
the Association of National Advertisers. 

A survey of the window display field 
is to be conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Miller McClintock, head of the 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research at 
Harvard University. } 4 

Other members of the committee in- 
clude Walter W. Reid, sales manager, 
U. S. Printing and Lithographing 
Co., New York; Arthur A. Goes, pres- 
ident, Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago; 

. J. Sweeney, president, Sweeney 
Lithograph Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J.; 
and L. f. Engel, vice-president, Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y. The survey will require a year 
or more. 

a e * 


Canned Beer Campaign 

The Beverwyck Breweries, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y., featuring canned beer and 
ales, has launched a campaign of from 
3,600 to 4,300 lines over a period of 
seven weeks in selected towns in New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, North and South Carolina, and 

rgia. Peck Advertising Agency, 
New York, handles the account. 


Joins Palmer Brothers 

Samuel J. Kingon, recently sales man- 
ager of the Superior Felt & Bedding 
Company, has joined The Palmer Broth- 
ers apany, New London, Conn., Pal- 


mer Quilted comfortables and mattresses, 
to devote his time to sales promotion and 
advertising of its new mattress. 
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Mr. Buckley, 55 years old, was 
the head of the newspaper and 
publishing division of the National 
Recovery Administration and later 
was a deputy administrator of the 
Federal Housing Act. He had 
been loaned to the Government by 
the National City Bank of New 
York, where he was a vice-presi- 
dent. 

His first venture into the busi- 
ness world was with the Chicago 
Telephone Company. In 1914 he 
joined the Crowell Publishing 
Company, being made president of 
the firm in 1917. Later he became 
publisher of the Chicago Herald 


and Examiner. In 1925 he joined’ 


the National City Bank, later be- 
ing made a vice-president. 


— 


To Be Brown & Tarcher, Inc. 

Effective January 1. 1936, the firm 
name of Hommann, Tarcher and Shel- 
don, Inc., New York, will be changed 
to Brown & Tarcher, Inc., Mr. Sheldon 
having resigned to join Mark O’Dea & 
Company. The officers of the agency 
will : Stanley A. Brown, chairman of 
the board; J. D. Tarcher, president ; 
Charles E. Clifford, vice-president and 
secretary; and Wm. E. Larcombe, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The agency will, on February 15, 
move to new and larger quarters in the 
International Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York. 

eee 


Resumes Financial Campaign 

Fenner & Beane, New York Stock 
Exchange firm, is resuming national ad- 
vertising in thirty newspapers in eight- 
een of the cities where the firm has 
offices. Weekly insertions are scheduled 
for an indefinite period and copy will 
discuss the position and outlook of 
wenn leading industries. Exten- 
sion of the program to twenty-seven ad- 
ditional newspapers in eighteen cities is 
under consideration. Doremus & Com- 
pany, New York, are handling the 
campaign. pe 


Daniel B. Ruggles Advanced 


Daniel B. Ruggles is now national 
advertising manager of the Boston Her- 
ald and Traveler, succeeding the late 
W. Wellington Paine. For the last 
seven years, Mr. Ruggles was assistant 
national advertising manager and before 
that a member of the merchandising 
department. 

eee 


Tracy-Parry Liquidates 
The Tracy-Parry Company, Philadel- 


hia advertising agency, has liquidated 
fs business as ef Dectater 14. 
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Ween. beinich 


PRODUCTION MANAGER FOR 


Douglas —Hairbanks 


AND FOR MANY YEARS 
ASSISTANT TO 


Reginald Barker 


IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH 


The Jam Handy Organization 


as a member of the director staff. With his 
broad background of successful Hollywood 
experience, Mr. Reinick will contribute import- 
antly to the theatrical values of Jam Handy 


Pictures for commercial purposes. 


JAM HANDY PICTURE SERVICE 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
230 Park Ave. 2900E.Grand Blvd. 6227 Broadway 


With a permanent producing unit in HOLLYWOOD 








Twenty-one Per Cent Letter 


WIDELY diversified market 

absorbs the product of the 
Alloy Metal Wire Co., Inc., Moore, 
Pa. This company is in a highly 
specialized field, producing stain- 
less steel and Monel Metal wire, 
rod and strip and alloys for elec- 
trical resistance. Some thirty-two 
different branches of industry are 
within the market served by the 
company. 

It has been planning a series of 
mailings to be addressed to all 
present and potential customers and 
deemed it advisable to reach not 
only purchasing agents, but as 
many of the engineers and produc- 
tion men as possible. The messages 
to be carried in these mailings 
might be missed unless they were 
directed to an individual who would 
actually be interested and therefore 
worth cultivating. 

Accordingly, a letter was pre- 
pared and mailed to the company’s 
entire list, notifying the recipient 
of the intended campaign and its 
purposes and asking that an en- 
closed postal card be returned with 
the name or names of the logical 
persons who might be interested in 
receiving the mailings. 

Following is the letter that was 
sent out: 


Because we believe that informa- 
tive literature is welcomed in most 
plants—if the proper persons receive 
it—we are asking you to fill in and 
mail the attached postal card. 

We are planning a series of fold- 
ers containing pertinent information 
concerning our products and services. 


+ 


Western Campaign for 
Kan-Kegs 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is inaugurating a campaign this 
month in metropolitan newspapers in the 
eleven Western States, through Emil 
praacher ang Staff, to promote Kan- 
Kegs. — - are a new type of 
metal iediios or beer and ae liquid 
products. 


oo 
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Your co-operation will be of mutual 
benefit and greatly appreciated by 
Yours very truly, 
Attoy Metat Wire Co., Inc., 
jonald A. Crosset. 


When the returns were all in, it 
was found that 21 per cent of the 
companies addressed had responded, 
with an average of 14% names per 
card. Such a response was far in 
excess of the results expected and 
was held to be sufficient proof that 
the great majority of the material 
would receive the attention desired. 

Further, it was found that an 
unexpectedly large portion of the 
names sent in were of men not 
connected with purchasing offices. 
Rather, they were men who actually 
have their hands in production. 

When these men receive the letter 
that will introduce the campaign, 
the name, Alloy Metal Wire Co., 
Inc., will be recognized on sight, 
something like a salesman’s calling 
card. There is also to be consid- 
ered the factor of saving a sales- 
man’s time on “cold” calls. One 
survey recently made has shown 
that a salesman spends 34 per cent 
of his time in explaining in the 
presence of his prospect, only 6 
per cent in selling and the balance 
taken up with travel and waiting. 

In the hands of interested men, 
such as those whose names were 
on the postal cards, the mailing 
pieces that they are to receive will 
help materially in cutting down the 
time spent in explanation by sales- 
men and allow them to devote 
more time to actual selling. 


— 


Edwin R. Dibrell to Form 
Own Firm 

Edwin R. Dibrell, for the last six 
and a half years, vice-president of the 
Associated Dry Goods rporation, will 
form his own firm in New York to 
known as E. R. Dibrell and Associates. 
The new firm will serve as consultants in 
merchandising, sales promotion and 
public relations. 
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Sales Plans by Conference 


Kelvinator Built Program for 1936 Around G 
by Executives, Workers, Dealers and 


a? Discussions 


By Sam C. Mitchell 


Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Kelvinator Corporation 


REPARATION of a new sell- 

ing program by a manufacturer 
demands the ingenuity and fore- 
sight of a large group of sales and 
advertising officials, as well as the 
helpful co-operation of the pres- 
ident, the vice-presidents, and the 
chief engineer. Kelvinator Cor- 
poration is building its 1936 selling 
program around the thoughts and 
ideas of these officials, the sales 
and advertising staff, and the men 
handling the account in its adver- 
tising agency. 

The conference method of dis- 
cussion, as used by Kelvinator in 
planning for 1936, brings together 
at one time the individual and 
cumulative experience of many 
persons who have spent years in 
the electric refrigeration industry. 
It is the men who gather at the 
conference table who are making 
the major decisions regarding prod- 
uct, advertising, and sales policy 
for the new Kelvinator models. 
Actively co-operating with them, 
however, are staff and department 
heads, workers in every department 
of the organization, distributors, 
wholesale men, and dealers, all of 
whom are giving their viewpoints 
on every phase of the program. 

Certain definite decisions that 
have aided in the development of 
the 1936 selling program, were 
made early last summer by con- 
ference board members. Disregard- 
ing the procedure of the last few 
years, it was decided to hold a na- 
tional distributors’ convention in 
Detroit in January. This early de- 
cision has permitted the accurate 
scheduling of every part of the 
program so that it will be com- 
pleted in plenty of time for the 
convention, when the new models 
also will be introduced. 

It seemed desirable that some 
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definite slogan or sentence be 
adopted that would signify to the 
company’s organization of distribu- 
tors and dealers, and to the world 
in general, that Kelvinator was 
planning a new type of selling pro- 
gram for 1936. Thus the words, 
“Big Things Are Happening at 
Kelvinator!” became a part of 
every phase of the program’s 
development. 


Basis of the Selling 
Program 


The entire thinking behind the 
1936 selling program is based on 
the statement of George W. Mason, 
president and chairman of the 
board, which appeared in the first 
trade-paper advertisement bearing 
the slogan quoted above. The last 
three paragraphs of that message 
read as follows: 

“And today, in the Kelvinator 
plants, with the most intensive 
preparations in the history of our 
company, we are putting the finish- 
ing touches on plans for 1936, 

“We feel that the industry is 
ready for one manufacturer to 
assume a greater measure of leader- 
ship from the standpoint of prod- 
uct development, promotion, distri- 
bution and advertising, 

“With new products, new per- 
sonnel, and a unity of ideals and 
purpose, Kelvinator, the pioneer 
of the industry, accepts the chal- 
lenge of that objective for 1936.” 

The next development in the 
1936 program was the seeking of 
the advice and recommendations of 
the field men. All of the district 
managers were called into the fac- 
tory to confer with the conference 
board members on the new pro- 
gram. It was desired to find out 
from them the feeling of the dis- 
tributors and their dealers regard- 
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ing business conditions, prospects 
for the new year, product changes, 
and the help Kelvinator should pro- 
vide for its distributor organization. 

With the information and sug- 
gestions secured from the district 
managers in mind, further develop- 
ment of the program was made and 
plans laid for the next step. This 
involved the holding of a series of 
meetings in ten key cities through- 
out the country to which were in- 
vited the distributors and their 
wholesale men. To them was pre- 
sented, by factory officials, the 
thoughts behind the development of 
the 1936 program and the steps so 
far planned. In return, the dis- 
tributors and wholesale men were 
asked their opinions and sugges- 
tions for improving the product, 
the advertising, and the sales assis- 
tance. These meetings proved of 
great value in deciding upon the 
progressive development of the 
selling plans. 

To call attention to the program 
Kelvinator is making for 1936, re- 
cent advertisements in trade papers 
have been built around the con- 
ference board idea with the slogan, 
“Big Things Are Happening at 
Kelvinator!” used in each of them. 
Since no company or program is 
stronger than the men who head 
it up, the company believes that it 
is advantageous to play up these 
men rather than the fact that it has 
a modern factory equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. 

Following the appearance of the 
first ad with the new slogan in 
trade papers, the next one fea- 
tured the same group of men who 
comprise the conference board, un- 


— 
To Wadsworth & Woodman 


Mell Daniel, general merchandise 
manager of the Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Company for several years, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
a York office of Wadsworth & Wood- 

Company, Winthrop, Me., Pine 
Tree Oil Cloth. 


C. J. Frechette Dead 


Charles J. Frechette, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Wahl Company, Chi- 
cago, since 1930, died at that city last 
week. He had with the company 


for nearly twenty years and was fifty- 
five years old. 
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der the title, “Engineered for 
Leadership!” The most recent ad 
shows the conference board mem- 
bers looking at a chart reading 
“Sales Plans—1936 Kelvinator— 
The Only Refrigerator in 1936 
with the —— —— ——.” The 
caption over that picture says, “And 
the Sales Plans Write Them- 
selves!” In those three advertise- 
ments, Kelvinator has expressed 
the main considerations in mind in 
+ ad its selling program for 


One conclusion reached as the 
1936 selling program moved along, 
is that man power is the biggest 
factor that will make this program 
a success, The entire factory or- 
ganization will back distributors 
and dealers to the limit in obtain- 
ing the men necessary to carry out 
the selling program—and they must 
be good men. These salesmen will 
be trained in Kelvinator selling by 
means of the most comprehensive 
and complete educational program 
the company has ever had. The 
support that the factory will pro- 
vide for distributors and dealers 
in securing and training salesmen 
will go far in carrying the educa- 
tional and sales message to every 
prospective electric refrigerator 
buyer in the country. 

With the advice of dealers, 
wholesale men, distributors, adver- 
tising counsel, and the entire ex- 
ecutive personnel combined in its 
selling plans for next year, Kel- 
vinator believes that it will have 
a program for its retail outlets that 
will back them up to the utmost in 
making 1936 the biggest year in 
the electric refrigeration industry. 


—— Promotes Yarnall 


C. Yarnall, former manager of the 
Goodrich Silvertown Stores, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, has been named on the staff 
of the retail department of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron. He will 
assist in merchan ising and retail pro- 
motional work. 

é xe 


Katham Joins Type Founders 
Harold Katham, formerly associated 
with the H. L. Stedfeld Company, Inc., 
has joined the American Type Founders, 
a N. J., as assistant advertising 
He was at one time with the 
Fairchild Publications. 
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Effective January Ist, 1936 


the corporate name of 
MARK O’DEA & COM PANY 
will be changed to 
O’DEA, SHELDON & COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
400 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


George H. Sheldon becomes partner and Executive 
Vice President, having withdrawn as Vice President 


of Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Incorporated 





Up Goes Advertising Outlay 


(Continued from page Io) 


mined as to the amounts. Farm 
implements, such as tractors, plows, 
binders and permanent power in- 
vestments, will have an increase 
in advertising, in sales staffs and 
in sales- -promotion work, mostly in 
motion pictures for the latter. 

Textiles, men’s wear and under- 
wear will show an increase to at- 
tract the consumer, one instance 
of a 10 per cent increase in adver- 
tising and in dealer helps was 
reported. 

The paint industry will show an 
increase in advertising and sales 
promotion, to aid in securing more 
of the funds available to consumers 
by means of the governmental 
leans. The coal industry will be 
more active than in the past, find- 
ing the bootlegging of coal in the 
East a difficult problem to over- 
come both as to labor and price. 


Increased Advertising for 
Lesser Known Cigarettes 


Some of the lesser known brands 
of cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
will have an increased appropria- 
tion, in one instance 15 per cent. 
The cigar industry is awaiting and 
watching the retail sales for 
Christmas before making any defi- 
nite plans. 

Approximately 53 per cent of the 
national advertisers answering the 
questionnaire will increase their 
advertising appropriations in 1936 
from 5 to 25 per cent, a mean 
average of 14 per cent up. About 
20 per cent will be up but are as 
yet undetermined as to amount. 
About 25 per cent will have the 
same budget for advertising as in 
1935. About 20 per cent reported it 
as “too early” to make a forecast 
and 5 per cent did not answer the 
question, “Will your firm increase 
or decrease its advertising appro- 
priation in 1936?’ 

‘Of the total reporting, 10 per 
cent will increase their advertising 
appropriation 25 per cent; 5 per 
cent will increase it 15 per cent; 
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11 per cent will increase it 10 per 
cent and 7 per cent will show a 5 
per cent increase, None reported a 
decrease. 

To the question, “Will you in- 
crease your sales staff over 1935?” 
nearly 40 per cent say they will in- 
crease their sales staffs, 14 per cent 
will not, while 11 per cent will be 
the same as 1935. None will de- 
crease. Of those reporting, 20 per 
cent will be up an undetermined 
amount, 5 per cent will enlarge 
their sales staffs by 10 per cent; 2 
per cent by 25 per cent; 244 per 
cent by 5 per cent. 

To the question, “What medium 
will get most of that increase in 
1936?” the advertisers’ answers 
follow closely the trend in the 
charts current in Printers’ INK 
showing that most of the mediums 
showing an increase will need ap- 
proximately that amount to com- 
pensate for the lack of gains, or 
to hold the gain curve of 1935. In 
other words no particular choice 
of medium shows other than a nat- 
ural trend for all media to arrive 
at 1929 figures at about the same 
time. 

The advertisers answered the 
above query with nearly 25 per 
cent stating that newspapers would 
get most of their increased budget, 
but newspapers needed most of 
that gain to arrive at the 1929 
figures. 
by 11% per cent of the advertisers 
for the bigger part of their budget 
increase, but magazines had held 
their 1934 gain curve more con- 
sistently than had the other media. 
Then, too, considerable of the 
magazine space for the early part 
of 1936 is already contracted for 
in the advertisers’ 1935 budget. 

Direct mail receives from the 
advertisers’ choice a 11% per cent 
increase in 1936. 

Radio will be up, for 8 per cent 
of those reporting, again showing 
the inclination of all media to ar- 
rive at the normal at the same 


Magazines were chosen. 
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time. But radio will have a pos- 
sible plus this year by reason of 
the national election if electioneer- 
ing follows its usual trend. 
Business publications, according 
to a separate telephone survey, 
have already shown an indication 
of arriving at the 1929 figures 
along with the rest of the media. 
One or two business papers will 
break all records for gains, but 
then they also broke all records 
for decline'a few years ago. 
Outdoor is showing a gain that 


+ 


Industrial Group Elects 


Roland G. E. Ullman, president of 
the R. G. E. Ullman Advertising Asso- 
ciates, Philadel- 
phia, has been 
elected president 
of the Eastern 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Philadel- 


phia. 

Other officers 
elected were: vice- 
resident, Harold 
Marshall, War- 
ren-Webster Com- 
ee , Camden, 
N. ie treasurer, 
L. A. Cleaver, 
F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, and sec- 
retary, Miss Fran- 
ces M. Suarez, 
Philadelphia 
Quartz Company. 

Directors ap- 
pointed were A. O. 
Witt, Harry Grinton, R. E. Lovekin, 
Walter Fogg, Ralph Shaw, L. R. Gar- 
retson and 2 Gloeckner. 


R. G. E. Ullman 


. . o 

Westinghouse Golden Jubilee 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
veloped new lines of refrigerators, ranges 
and other electrical household appliances 
for its Golden Jubilee year, 1936, mark- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the company. Plans will be 
announced on January 14. 

. . . 


Boulware with Carrier 


L. R. Boulware, general sales man- 
ager of the Easy oalieg Machine 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for the last 
ten years, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Carrier 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

. . 


Chipman Chemical to Reach 

The Chipman Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J., weed-killers, insec- 
ticides and fungicides, has appointed the 
Charles Dallas Reach Company, New- 
ark, to direct its advertising account. 
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might easily be augmented, and 
probably will be 

Nearly one-third of those re- 
porting on possible increases in 
sales promotion will show.an in- 
crease, none a decrease and about 
20 per cent will be the same as 
last year. 

Of the types of promotion men- 
tioned, window displays, counter 
displays, sampling, sound motion 
pictures, dealer helps and sales 
training aids were mentioned in the 
order named. 


— 


Campaign for Babbitt Lye 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, is 
releasing the spring, 1936, portion of its 
farm-paper advertising campaign e 
largest in its history, on “Babbitt Brand 
of Lye.” A $3,500 cash and merchan- 
dise prize contest will be featured in 
a series of 525-line advertisements in a 
list of regional and State farm papers. 
Premium offers are included in_ the 
campaign, which is Lp | handled by 
the Peck Advertising gency, New 
York. 

. 2 . 


, 


Changes in Pattern Field 


Women’s Home Companion has pur- 
chased the pattern business of Butterick, 
New York, for publication and also for 
retail sales, effective with its March 
issue. The Simplicity Pattern Company, 
New York, has purchased Pictorial Re- 
view Patterns and has also acquired 
the Excella Pattern Company. of Canada. 
Simplicity will hereafter furnish Pictorial 
Review with patterns. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal recently contracted with Vogue 
for women’s and children’s patterns. 

. . 


Appoints Ernest Davids 


E. C. Rich, Inc., New York, grocery 
specialties and Gibson cough drops, has 
appointed Ernest Davids, Inc., of that 
city, to direct the advertising, merchan- 
dising and sales promotion of its entire 
line, effective January 1. Raymond A. 
Turpin is the account executive with 
H. M. Bedell in charge of the merchan- 
dising. Newspapers, dealer helps and 
outdoor will be used in a test of terri- 
torial possibilities. 

eee 


Van Matre Joins Daugherty 
Norman S. Van Matre, recently of 
Los Angeles, has joined the s of 
Jimm Daugherty, Inc., St. Lou's, adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
- o o 


Represents Sports Magazine 
Lawrence Mitchell, Boston, has been 
poumten anata, representative for 
ports Illustrated, New York, in New 
England. 





Books in Brief 


"TECHNIQUE of Advertising 
Layout. By Frank H. Young. 
(Covici-Friede. $7.50.) The title 
and the author’s name are the best 
guarantee of the worth of this 
book. In his previous books Mr. 
Young has demonstrated not only 
his keen appreciation of the funda- 
mentals and niceties of good lay- 
out, but also his striking ability to 
transmit his knowledge clearly and 
interestingly. 

This, his latest book, is not only 
an excellent work on layout, but a 
beautiful job of publishing, a book 
to be owned and enjoyed. 

The remarkable developments 
during the last few years in adver- 
tising art have not been sufficiently 
discussed in print. Fortunately for 
itself, advertising art has shed a lot 
of the inanities and stupidities of 
the boom period and has made cer- 
tain rather heartening strides to- 
ward common sense. In too many 
cases, perhaps, these strides have 
carried too far over into the field 
of the buckeye. Thus a book like 
“Technique of Advertising Lay- 
out” is badly needed to show work- 
ers in advertising art that there is 
a clear road toward progress, that 
the road has been pretty well 
marked by outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field and that its 
sign-posts are neither Matisse nor 
the Rogers Group. 


Breaking Into Advertising. By 
Walter Hanlon. (National Library 
Press. $2.) Anyone who wants to 
start something in the pages of 
Printers’ INK need only write an 
article on how to get a job in ad- 
vertising. It is a subject of peren- 
nial interest and for that reason a 
subject that has been much written 
about. 

Mr. Hanlon, advertising man- 
ager, Macfadden Women’s Group, 
has put between the two covers of 
a remarkably concise book about 
all that a beginner needs to have 
before going after his job. He 
starts with an ego-deflating chapter 
and then goes on to discuss the 


various openings in the advertising 
field. 

This is where a lot of the discus- 
sion stops. Mr. Hanlon, however, 
continues with an excellent chapter 
on the strategy and technique of 
the job-hunting campaign and then 
tells the beginner something about 
advertising. He closes with two 
chapters that tell how certain ad- 
vertising men and women broke 
into the game. Of great value to 
any beginner is the appendix, which 
contains a list of reference sources, 
business papers, trade associations 
and elementary books on adver- 
tising. Here is a book that any 
advertising man can safely and 
helpfully put into the hands of that 
rather vague youngster who comes 
in and says, “I want to break into 
advertising.” 


Job Hunting and Getting. By 
Clark Belden. (L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. $2.50.) Here is a more gen- 
eral book, but one of the most 
practical and valuable books yet 
written on the subject of job 
hunting. Mr. Belden, who went 
through the mill in the bottom of 
the depressiun period, tells quite 
frankly what happened to him, how 
he overcame panic, how he found 
himself and how, eventually, he 
found a job. 

He avoids theory because he him- 
self knows how little theory helps 
to get jobs. The result is a factual, 
concrete and inspiring book. Here 
is a book to be recommended to 
any man out of a job, whether he 
is a beginner or an old-timer. It 
is an admirable contribution on a 
subject which has far too 
much neglected. 


Using Type Correctly. By Kurt 
H. Volk. (Kurt H. Volk, Incor- 
porated. $1.50.) An excellent book 
on typography written by an out- 
standing typographer. It is prac- 
tical and thorough. In addition, it 
happens to be sane, a quality that 
far too many books on type can- 
not boast. Highly recommended to 
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anyone interested in the wise use 
of type. 


The Principles + ge 
Advertising. By R. Simmat. it- 
man Publishing Corporation. $3.75.) 
This text-book on advertising is an 
admirable example of the advances 
being made in Great Britain. The 
book compares very favorably with 
the better American texts on the 
same subject. Its use in this coun- 
try will probably be limited to 
those who either desire to get a 
reasonably complete library on ad- 
vertising or are interested in how 
advertising is done in Great Britain. 
Our sometimes friendly competi- 
tors across the Atlantic are to be 
congratulated on this book. 


Lettering of Today. By the Hunt 
Brothers. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 75 cents.) The same 
authors’ earlier “Sixty Alphabets” 
was an excellent sample book of 
lettering. This paper-back, inex- 
pensive volume is a worthy supple- 
ment to its predecessor. 


Traffic and Trade. By John Paver 
and Miller McClintock. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. $4.50.) This 
is the result of a study sponsored 
by national advertisers through 
the A. N. A., by advertising agen- 
cies through the Four A’s and the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau and by the outdoor advertising 
industry through the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
Inc. The best description of the 
book’s contents is found in the sub- 
title, “An Introduction to the Anal- 
ysis of the Relationship between 
the Daily Habitual Movement of 
People and Their Trade Activities 
in Markets.” 

Here is a book that is likely to 
stand as a landmark in its field. 
The study is designed, according to 
the authors, to describe “basic or 
universal trading areas and their 
buying-power value in order (1) 
to eliminate confusion, (2) to de- 
termine the efficiency of exploita- 
tion of trade mechanisms in these 
areas, and (3) to compare the 
penetration of all media in these 
trading areas in order that they 
may be more intelligently utilized.” 
¢ authors have wisely reduced 
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Opportunity for 
Experienced 
Mail-Order Man 


HE should be neither a genius, 
a theorist nor a spellbinder, 
but a man who has proven his 
ability to use plain, simple lan- 
guage in selling direct to small 
town and rural people by mail. 


The man we seek must be able 
and willing to accept the respon- 
sibility of creating inquiries and 
developing them into orders. He 
must be capable of keeping a large 
force of resident sales agents alive 
to their opportunities. He should 
have a working knowledge of lay- 
out and illustration. He must be 
a tireless, loyal worker who will 
recognize this opening as the job 
he can build into a future. 


This man must be young enough 
to be abreast of the times yet old 
enough to temper his enthusiasm 
with mature experience. The start- 
ing salary of $2,500 will not be 
tempting to the right man, but 
the sooner he proves his worth to 
be $7,500, the better he will be 
liked and paid accordingly. 


The successful metal roofing man- 
ufacturer who needs this man is 
located in a delightful southern 
city where living is pleasant and 
costs are low. The business has 
heen established for twenty odd 
years, with a current volume of 
two million dollars and growing. 


It will take a good man to fill this 
job. Any other is not wanted at 
any price. If you feel that you are 
the man, write us such things 
about yourself as you feel we want 
to know. Send samples of direct 
selling literature you have pre- 


pared. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Advertising Agency 
440 Whitaker St., Savannah, Ga. 
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their text to the minimum neces- 
sary and depend on graphs, charts, 
and maps to illustrate their point. 
It serves as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the study of the important 
subject and is another excellent 
example of the much-needed funda- 
mental spade work that is being ac- 
complished under the auspices of 
advertising groups. This is one of 
the essential volumes for any book- 
shelf devoted to the field of mer- 
chandising. * 


The Body Beautiful. Compiled 
and edited by Heyworth Campbell 
with an introduction by Dorothy 
Cocks. (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. $3.) That well-known con- 
noisseur, Heyworth Campbell, has 
done what is known as a grand job 
in collecting about as beautiful a 
gallery of nude photographs as it 
is possible to publish. If he has made 
any mistake it is in his preface. 
There the good Dr. Campbell pro- 
tests a little too much that to the 
pure all things are pure. After all, 
the book speaks for itself and is 
what it is, a collection of bril- 
liantly done photographs designed 
to show the human body at its 
most beautiful beautiful. Such a 
book has its many uses and is 
recommended to all of those who 
are adult enough to recognize the 
true beauty of the human form. 
One wishes that the late Frank 
Harris might have written a sec- 
ond preface to follow that of Mr. 
Campbell. 


The Growth of Industrial Art. By 
the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, 
former Commissioner of Patents. 
($17.50.) This book, originally pub- 
lished by the United States Patent 
Office in 1892, has now been reprinted 
in a sumptuous binding and those 
interested in obtaining copies should 
write to G. B. Gunlogson, presi- 
dent, Western Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. It is an unusual 
pictorial record of the progress of 
industrial art from the days of 
primitive man until the nineties. 
Many of the devices illustrated as 

. being the last word in the nineties 
are badly outmoded. The student 
of sociology will find much of in- 
terest in the pictures of the patent 
gadgets of our immediate fore- 
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fathers. It contains about 2,00 
illustrations, and more than 1,700 
references to basic inventions or 
patents, in addition to thousands of 
dates of discoveries and economic 
facts in industry. It is a sociologi- 
cal, economic and commercial tract 
and of great value to the industrial 
designer and of great interest to 
“the average business man who 
wants to know how things started. 
A difficult book to be described in 
a review. It has to be seen to be 
appreciated fully. 


What About Advertising? By 
Kenneth M. Goode and Harford 
Powel, Jr. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.) Seldom, indeed, does a busi- 
ness book achieve a position in the 
gallery of dollar reprints. Those 
who are familiar with the Goode- 
Powel opus know why Harpers 
have seen fit to give this book a 
wider circulation at the dollar price. 


The Retailer's Calendar and Pro- 
motional Guide, published by the 
Sales Promotion Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. ($2.50 to non-members. ) 

Although primarily designed for 
retailers, this compendium should 
prove a useful tool for advertising 
managers, display managers, copy 
writers and others who plan ad- 
vance promotions. For each month 
of 1936 it lists the important vol- 
ume departments and major promo- 
tional appeals that can be used by 
all types of stores. For each day 
it lists specific ideas and sugges- 
tions that can be capitalized by 
alert dealers. 

Thus the retailer who is looking 
for some special angle upon which 
to base his advertising on Jan- 
uary 30 may look under that date 
and read: “Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(32nd Pres.) born 1882. Warm 
Springs Fund and Birthday Ball 
publicized. Spring gardening be- 
gins on West Coast. Jan. an im- 
portant volume month for radios. 
New spring draperies and curtains 
displayed.” 

A handy portion of “The Re- 
tailer’s Calendar and Promotional 
Guide” is the alphabetical index of 
special weeks and days for the 
coming year. Advertisers often 
endeavor to secure a list of this 
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kind which, to the best of this 
reviewer’s knowledge, is available 
nowhere else. 


Successful Brewing. By Morris 
A. Pozen. (The Brewery Age 
Publishing Company. $3.) While 
this book is almost entirely a tech- 
nical discussion of the making of 
beer, it has two chapters for those 
who are interested in the merchan- 
dising of beer. The chapters on 
“Why People Drink Beer” and 
“Beer Advertising and the New 
Deal” are interesting and infor- 
mative. 


Making Letters Talk Business. 
(The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. Cloth $1, paper 
60 cents.) The new edition of this 
remarkable book of letters is being 
printed. A reference to this book 
in a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
has created unusual interest so that 
The American Rolling Mill Co. has 
been receiving a number of requests 
for copies. This is one of the most 
practical and challenging books on 
business letters yet written. 


. i ae 


Oregon State Highway Promoted 

The Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion, using funds diverted from gasoline 
tax income, has appointed the Portland 
office of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 
to handle its advertising account in an 
endeavor to increase motor travel. 

Harold B. Say, formerly publicity di- 
rector of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, is the manager of the new 
Travel Information Department. 

Space will used on the Pacific 
Coast, in the Inter-Mountain States, 
Middle West and the prairie provinces 
of Canada. 

s . . 


Knauth Heads Department Chain 


Oswald W. Knauth, formerly treasurer 
of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation, of 
that city, effective February 1, 1936. He 
succeeds Samuel W. Reyburn, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of the 
department store chain, a newly created 
post. 

. * = 


Leaves Ludwig Baumann 


Daniel E. Brown has resigned as assis- 
tant advertising manager and production 
manager of udwig Baumann, New 
York. He has been associated with 
retail ~~ store advertising there 
for the last fifteen years. 
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Sales Opportunity 


Ax UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is 
— a ae hie aw 
selling tographic illustrations 
who is desirous of making a 1 4 
to his own benefit and that of 
clients he now serves. 


This copertanity is with a well 
establi concern of national rep- 
utation for photographic achieve- 
ment in the advertising field. 


- 
Our Services consist mainly of : 


Photographic Illustrations for Ad- 
vertising. 

Retouching in Full Color and in 
Black and White. 


Give a brief word picture of your 
sales experience in your letter 
which will be treated confidentially. 


Address: “D,” Box 208, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


The President of a promi- 
pa ..:: direct mail organization 
with headquarters in New York 


and offices in five cities, has been doing 
a big selling job in New York, alone. 
Now he wants a dynamic sales person- 
ality, a hard hitting, clear thinking, 
mature minded salesman to help do the 
job that one man hasn’t the time to do 
alone @ Old prospects and new leads 
will be turned over to him. He will have 
a large, private office, a stenographer, 
and will be supported by capable crea- 
tive and production talent @ A splen- 
did rsonal reputation, a thorough 
knowledge of dealer direct mail and 
sales promotion, a past earning per- 
formance of at least $10,000 yearly, and 
wide contacts are essen 
Company is well known, financially 
sound and has created and produced 
exclusive idea campaigns for diversified, 
nationally important accounts @ The 
job is big and the man wanted must be 
accustomed to doing things in a big 
way. Remuneration for the first three 
months will be on an interesting, strictly 
“show me” commission basis. All cor. 
respondence will be held confidential. 
Please be explicit in your letter request- 
ing an appointment. Mention age, edu- 
cation, complete business background 
and references @ “C,” Box 207, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Agency exec- 
Profit Taxes and pe saan BB p-ol 


Advertising heads of sales 


departments of publications are ask- 
ing Printers’ INK: Will excess- 
profits taxes exert the effect of 
stepping-up next year’s advertising 
volume? 

Of course, the question reflects a 
condition highly—and surprisingly 
—gratifying. Here is business, just 
learning to get along without a 
depression—and, bang, before our 
very eyes explodes a brand-new 
problem, whose solution will require 
that management set in motion a 
brand-new function and, perhaps, 
create a brand-new job: Vice-Pres- 
ident in Charge of Excess-Profits 
Situation. 

But the question’s answer is short 
and definite. As was demonstrated 
in the early 1920’s, the volume of 
additional advertising that can be 
credited—if credited is the right 
word—to the pressure of taxation 
is as slight as the comparative 
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volume of the fermenting little 
scrub that, in a barrel of apples, 
will sour them all. 

And behind the answer runs a 
moral as old as advertising itself. 

Let advertising’s proponents and 
its emissaries, let advertising’s prac- 
titioners look upon advertising and 
see it plainly. 

Let them see the advertising ap- 
propriation, not as a garbage pail, 
but as a cornerstone. Let them see 
advertising, not as an alibi, but as 
a tool; not as a crutch, but as an 
instrument. 

For publications to urge their ad- 
vertisers and for agencies to urge 
their clients to increase their adver- 
tising investments in the hope of 
evading an excess-profits tax is, on 
the first count, bad economics, and 
on the second count downright dan- 
gerous—and dangerous both for the 
urger and the urgee. 

As was demonstrated in the early 
1920’s, the few advertisers who 
sought to slip the tax load a bit 
by dumping cash into white space 
found that.they could expand ad- 
vertising only by going into media 
in which they didn’t belong. Their 
histories as advertisers are too sor- 
rowful to recount here. 

On the score of danger, beware 
of the possible—and painful—con- 
sequences. He who, uninformed in 
a subject of vast complexity, un- 
dertakes to lead a client through 
its intricacies, will likely succeed 
in leading the aforesaid client 
into legal hot water. And when 
you lead a client into hot water— 
ph-t-t-t goes an account. 

And let the advertiser, himself, 
reflect upon this: Just as in times 
of pinch he has defended his adver- 
tising appropriation against those 
who would bleed it, so now—if he 
will keep its virtue inviolate—must 
he defend it against those who 
would prostitute it. 

For the advertising department to 
accept a sudden and extra hundred 
thousand dollars may be to ease the 
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treasurer's mind; but usually the 
result is to throw out of balance 
a well-planned, well-integrated ad- 
vertising program. 

By its achievements, advertising 
has won esteem. Not left-handedly 
to accomplish some other purpose, 
but directly to build and uphold 
prestige and to facilitate sales, ad- 
vertising—in its own right and not 
in disguise—can serve and does 
serve as a potent, beneficent force. 





A Prophecy That From the of- 
Doesn’ fice of Alfred 
n't Guess‘ Sioan, Jrs 


president of the General Motors 
Corporation, there went forth this 
week the following announcement: 

“In extending my Christmas and 
New Year greetings to the operat- 
ing staff, as well as to the loyal 
workers of the General Motors 
Corporation, I wish to acknowledge 
the loyalty and effectiveness with 
which the organization has met the 
difficult problems of the year now 
passing. 

“As a result, important progress 
has been recorded and higher stand- 
ards of operating technique have 
been brought about. And with it 
all, there has been a materially 
zreater contribution in the way of 
employment, with greater continuity 
and higher income to the worker. 
And still again, the corporation’s 
products represent a still higher 
standard of value. Thus, the wel- 
fare of the entire community is 
promoted.” 

And how did the corporation in- 
tend to make its gratitude mani- 
fest? “It is my privilege,” Mr. 
Sloan continued, “to announce to 
the organization that there has been 
authorized an ‘Appreciation Fund’ 
of approximately $5,000,000. This 
fund will be distributed throughout 
the domestic divisions and subsidi- 
aries on the day before Christmas. 
Every worker, every member of 
the staff, except those eligible for 
the corporation’s Bonus Fund, will 
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participate. . . . The amount to be 
distributed to each such individual 
will be $25.” 

To which, what is there to add? 
General Motors’ expression of ap- 
preciation, couched in terms of 
good, solid dollars, speaks for itself. 
It speaks as plainly as have similar 
expressions, similarly couched, that 
have come from the managements 
of other companies—companies in 
the East, in the Middle West, and 
in the West. 

They speak, do these bonuses, not 
in prophecy. Of course, they re- 
flect optimism and confidence; but 
they stand, do these managements, 
on the solid ground of achievement. 
Thus far have we come. Thus far 
are we sure. 

Yet here, in these higher earn- 
ings for corporations, in these dis- 
tributions of increased purchasing 
power among the consumers—as in 
increased disbursements to stock- 
holders, who are consumers, too— 
here we contemplate a prophecy 
solidly reassuring. 

These aren’t guesses. 
forces. 

These are economic forces whose 
reactions, in the year that now 
confronts us, will be as inevitable 
as are the reactions to forces in 
physics. These are causes that, by 
immutable laws, lead to their re- 
spective effects. 

We're headed—and so inexorably 
headed that not even the politi- 
cians can stop us—we’re headed for 
better times. 


These are 


Thile Alex The original root 
of the latest ruc- 
Learns to Read tion in Russia 


seems to be Comrade Alexei Stak- 
hanov’s inability to read. 

“They teach me and they teach 
me,” he says, “but I don’t under- 
stand.” 

Truth to tell, Comrade Stakhanov 
cerebrates under a handicap; for 
his world is a bit upset. Yesterday 
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he was a coal miner, hidden from 
the sight of men. Today he is an 
eminence ; and there beats upon him 
the white light of world attention. 
Yesterday he was penniless. Today 
he exercises that sovereignty called 
purchasing power. Yesterday he 
was unknown. Today his name is 
the label of a new social-political 
movement. 

In a coal mine, Comrade Stak- 
hanov discovered how to multiply 
his crew’s production by five. 

Presto. Stakhanovism! 

From his Donbas steppe, his 
rulers whirled Alex to Moscow and 
there acclaimed him hero. Through 
Russia snapped a new slogan: 
Speed up! 

And did voices rise to protest that 
Speed up! was capitalism’s hissing 
whiplash? Yes, voices rose; and 
they were answered with fists and 
with boots. 

In Moscow, Dictator Stalin 
blandly explained that, here and 
there, the Stakhanovites had rea- 
soned with the anti-Stakhanovites 
by knocking out their teeth and 
booting them off their jobs ; and his 
hearers thought of OGPU, which 
similarly has rationalized thousands 
of peasant farmers. 

Meanwhile, back home, sur- 
rounded by perfume and vodka and 
champagne and the possessor, now, 
of a motor car, Comrade Stakhanov 
tells correspondents, “I spend my 
money!” and submits to the efforts 
of those who would teach him to 
read. 

But, one wonders, are his teach- 
ers’ hearts in their work? For if 
they are, and if Alex learns, Stalin 
will be looking for another job. 





Man of 1935 Under the head- 
ing of expecta- 


and His Lady tions for 1936, 


consider the farmer. He’s a gentle- 
man, incidentally, whose highly 
important presence in the economic 
scheme few enterprises dare forget. 
Reports the most recent issue 
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“The Agricultural Outlook”: 

“Trade in the farming areas con- 
tinues to show larger gains over 
last year and over the low point 
in the depression than in the 
cities. . . 

“Tractor sales have made the 
best showing, with both number 
and value in 1935 nearly equal 
to the peak years of the in- 
dustry. ... 

“Hardware sales in one Mid- 
western Federal Reserve District 
were 17 per cent over last year, 
due largely to demand from rural 
areas incident to increased farm 
production, higher prices, and bene- 
fit payments. .. . 

“Last, but by no means least, 
cosmetic manufacturers agree that 
rural districts are showing much 
higher gains in sales of good per- 
fumes than the urban centers.” 

And all to what end? Of what 
moment are increased sales of trac- 
tors and hardware and perfumes? 

Last week, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal upped its report of 1935 sales 
of Sears Roebuck—raised the fig- 
ure to an estimated total of $400,- 
000,000; and on a recent Monday, 
the Journal reports, the number of 
mail orders received set a new all- 
time high. 

Higher, also—thumpingly higher 
than last year—are the sales of 
Ward and Penney. 

“The glory of the farmer,” 
Emerson decided, “is that, in the 
division of labors, it is his part 
to create. All trade rests on his 
primitive activity.” 

Just so. But primitive, Mr. 
Emerson? Primitive a household 
whose hostess gilds the lily of her 
charm with beauty bought by mail 
and sweetens the fragrance of her 
being with essence out of bottles? 

But primitive or no, for their 
wholesome social ard economic in- 
fluence, we nominate, as the Man 
of the Year and His Wife, the 
collective Mr. and Mrs. American 
Farmer. 


of 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


nicer porated 
Advertising - ~Werchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A difference 


Although in total volume we 
_are one of the largest agencies 
in the country, our client list 


| is notably smaller than that of 





other large agencies. 

Each account to which we 
| are appointed takes en an im- 
portance not measured by its 
volume; and the necessity for 
giving satisfaction to each 


| client is correspondingly vital. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 


























The Little Schooluweters 
Classroom 








LLUSTRATED above is the 
holiday carton for Hunter Balti- 
more Rye. ’ 


According to the creator of this 
carton, four major points of de- 
sign and construction had to be 
considered : 

It had to be a holiday carton and 
not suggest distressed or slow- 
moving merchandise if still on the 
dealers’ shelf after the season. It 
had to stand out conspicuously 
from all other cartons in the field. 
It had to appeal to the mass as 
well as the class market, and it had 
to steal any multiple display of 
various liquors. 

These points were accomplished 
as follows: 

There is no tie-in with any sym- 
bol suggestive of any special holi- 
day season. 

The design separates it in color, 
pattern and conception from any 
other product in the liquor field. 

The carton is smart, not cheap 
or gaudy in appearance. In addi- 
tion, the inside cover contains a 
pop-up feature that will interest 
all classes. 

When the front flap of the car- 


ton is opened in a store window or 
on a shelf, it becomes a self-con- 
tained display. This, accompanied 
the fact that it shows the merchan- 
dise without destroying the effect 
of the carton, and the fact that the 
small display of horse and rider 
on this front flap focuses attention 
on the advertising mark and slogan, 
gives the carton effectiveness in any 
display. 
- . . 

A recipe book given free with 
a can of Eagle Brand sweetened 
condensed milk is working for the 
Borden Sales Company. The book 
is a twelve-page one and is be- 
ing featured as a part of two store 
displays. 

One is a jumble display for ten 
or twelve cans, around each of 
which the booklet is to be fastened 
with a rubber band. The other is 
a can mount to be set up around 
one can of Eagle Brand, and offers 
“Free! Help yourself to easy 
recipes.” 

Both these displays tie up pre- 
mium and product, the jumble dis- 
play particularly. The back panel 
of this display reproduces the front 
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Your Advertisement 
is only 


as effective as its typography 








And only effective typography can be produced steadily 
and consistently by those firms who have kept pace with 
the development of equipment, type faces, personnel, 
layout, taste and trends in advertising during the past 
few years. Such is the organization whose members 
are banded together under the name of “Advertising 
Typographers of America.” Their experience and their 
product are available to you on your work with no 
penalty in cost because each member's plant is most 
efficiently managed and practically operated. Why not 
obtain their guidance and counsel on your typographical 
work? For full information address, Executive Secre- 
tary, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City, who will fur- 
nish you with a full list of members in your locality. 


Typography That § iE) Sets Up An Ideal 





ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
MEMBERS ARE LOCATED IN FOLLOWING CITIES: 
Akron - Boston + Buffalo « Chicago + Cleveland - Denver - Detroit 
Indianapolis - Les Angeles + New York City - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Saint Louis - Toronto 





San Francisee « 
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Young Executive 


WELL SEASONED, has 

worked himself out of a job as 

salesmanager of an eastern adver- 

tising production firm, by filling 

the plant to capacity for the next 

r, with surplus orders still on 
that cannot be filled. 


WANTS POSITION in simi- 
lar capacity, in advertising depart- 
ment, adv: agency or sales 
fone pe work, as he is too young 
‘and far too poor) to retire. He is 
28, married and has a college edu- 
cation. 


AS AN IDEA MAN he can 
qvedgues for your firm whether you 

direct mail, printing, lithog- 
pn oh or sales promotion plans. 
He has done this work as a pro- 
ducer, and in an agency capacity, 
and in addition has had a well- 
rounded experience in newspaper 
work. 

Write 


*“B,”’ Box 206, Printers’ Ink 














Golfing 


300,000 circulation— 
of private golf club members. 
Published April to August inclusive. 


Riko SE 
BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
twelve copies is $1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly holding nine copies $2.00, post- 
paid. These binders are an attractive 
addition to any desk or library. 
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covér of the booklet in rotogravure. 
Sales as a result of the promotion 
are said to have been doubled. 

Since the recipes in the book 
call for many other grocery items, 
grocers are being urged to make 
the jumble display the center of a 
related items table. 

- 7 2 

A Class member in England 
sends a page from an English 
newspaper. 

It is an advertisement by a wine 
company, Sandeman, in which a 
major topical interest was capital- 
ized by a contest. Eight posters 
used in the British elections were 
reproduced and readers were in- 
vited to rate the posters in the or- 
der of .their estimated effectiveness. 

A coupon provided ample space 
for rating, name and address. The 
entrant agreed to abide by the de- 
cision of the judge, who was a 
familiar publicity expert. 

No doubt many a voter, already 
stirred by the importance of the 
elections in relation to prosperity, 
war and peace, was stopped dead 
by the display of exhortations— 
“Vote for the National Govern- 
ment.” “Vote Labour.” 


Many companies use a_ house 
magazine to reflect the modern 
spirit of co-operation between em- 
ployees and employer, but to those 
companies who do not have a house 
magazine perhaps a booklet, such 
as has been just issued by Call- 
away Mills, entitled, “51 Questions 
and Answers,” may suggest an idea 
for building up employee esprit de 


corte 

ith plants in eleven different 
places, Callaway Mills use this 
booklet to reach all of their em- 
ployees and to cover virtually every 
phase of the worker’s life. It 
reveals many ways in which the 
company is making it possible for 
the worker to live more economi- 
cally and to enjoy his spare time. 
The booklet satisfies the curiosity 
of both the new employee and the 
prospective employee, leaving little 





1OLONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON bay 














GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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to be asked beyond what is there 
covered. 

After describing in detail the 
chief manufactured products of the 
company and giving a short history 
of its organization, the booklet 
outlines its wage and personnel 
policy, offers complete information 
as to what to do in event of sick- 
ness or accident, describes the 
group insurance plan of the com- 
pany and tells of the prizes that 
are offered by the Mills for the 
best vegetable garden. 

In addition, complete informa- 
tion is afforded on “How to en- 
roll children in school,” and “What 
steps to take to join the vocational 
school operated for the benefit of 
employees.” 

Further, the company tells em- 
ployees in the booklet that it will 
welcome suggestions on methods of 
improving manufacture, quality or 
design of product, on preventing 
waste of material, labor, power and 
floor space. Each employee is re- 
warded for each original idea 
adopted. 

a a 

Speaking of employee esprit de 
corps, the Schoolmaster might also 
offer the following, from S. R. 
Niver, advertising manager of 
Cooper, Wells & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mich., manufacturers of 
fine hosiery, as containing another 
idea : 

“On January 1, 1932, Cooper, 
Wells & Company established the 
Decatur, Alabama, Employees Wel- 
fare Association unit to provide 
sick benefits, relief and recreational 
activity for the workers in their 
Southern mill. Just about that time, 
Neal Wells, an experienced music- 
ian, became associated with the 
company. 

“Mr. Wells, after working for 
the company several months, sug- 
gested that the Welfare Associa- 
tion cultivate its own orchestra to 
entertain at socials, group parties 
and dances, instead of hiring out- 
side professionals. Talent was 
drafted from the employees them- 
selves and the company orchestra, 
after daily periodic rehearsals, 
made its debut at one of the asso- 
ciation affairs. It was not long 
before this musical group was re- 
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Classified Advertisements 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Old established manufacturer of well 
known brand ketchup, chili sauce, tomato 
juice, and other specialties, with highest 
quality reputation and excellent distribu- 
tion, wishes to retire. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity, particularly for firm wishing to 
add these lines to its other food products. 
To a responsible party, reasonable terms 
will be offered. x 318, Printers’ Ink. 


TOP-NOTCH CREATIVE 
PRINTING SALESMAN 


Excellent opportunity in sound, well- 
known advertising-printing organization 
for experienced creator-contact man 
(Illinois-Wisconsin territory). High 
grade layout—production staff. Letter 
press... offset .. . water color. Draw- 
ing account—traveling expenses ad- 
vanced. Send complete details on ex- 
perience, etc., in letter. Samples recent 
work desirable. Replies held strictly con- 
fidential. Address Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWEST PROCESS reproduces illus- 
trated advertising literature, sales letters, 
bulletins, testimonials, charts, etc. Cuts 
unnecessary. 600 copies, $2.50; additional 
hundreds 20¢. Samples. Laurel Process, 
480 Canal Street, N.Y.C. WAlker 5-0528. 


ATTRACTIVE MONTHLY ONE-MAN 
TRADE JOURNAL doing $7,500 an- 
nually can be bought for $2,500 Cash. 
Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 


THE RADIO HUMORIST; for Radio 
Stations, Advertising Agencies, and 
spenaase. Lafs! Lafs! And More Lafs! 

onthly; $1 per year; single copy, $1. 
No free samples. yy! back if you say 
so. JAMES MADISON, 1376 Sutter 
St., San Francisco. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man, 36, experienced on 
plans, ideas, sales promotion, field work, 
selling. Wishes to connect with manu- 
facturer or Advertising Service. Salary 
subordinate to future possibilities. Box 
111, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Cireulation and Advertising 
Expert in all phases this  y 12 years’ 
successful experience on consumer and 
trade magazines. Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 
CAUTION 

Apetionnte for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 

Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous ge yw also 
urged to exercise every care in 


and returning promptly all - 
ples entrusted to them. pas 
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Advertisers’ Index 
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ceiving the plaudits of Decatur citi- 
zens and the company many compii- 
ments for Mr, Wells’ efforts. 

“This orchestra to date, has 
played before every leading social 
and civic club in the surrounding 
neighborhood, in addition to fur- 
nishing music at numerous dances 
for the Tennessee Valley authori- 
ties in the Decatur area.” 

. ° ” 


For women to whom the mes- 
sage of the stars is of some signifi- 
cance, Knox hats are presently 
carrying signs of the iac from 
Aries to Pisces. The signs come 
in the form of metal plaques fast- 
ened to the hatband, in colors de- 
termined by a competent astrologer. 

“First,” the vertisement an- 
nouncing this innovation detailed, 
“you select the shade - next, 
you tell us your birth month (not 
the year!) . . . then we bring you 
in tune with the infinite by affixing 
the metal ornament with your 
astral colors according to the 
Zodiac . .. and present you with 
a copy of your horoscope by Helene 
Paul.” 

Whatever measure of Knox’s 
tongue may be in Knox’s cheek, 
your Schoolmaster still thinks 
Sagittarius is an interesting de- 
sign. He is a little doubtful about 
Cancer. 


++ + 


Convention Dates 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, silver anniversary convention, Ho- 
tel of meme, New York, Jan. 20 
to . 

Virginia Press Association mid-winter 


convention, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Jan. 17 and 18. 

National Association of Marketing 
Teachers, annual convention, Hotel 
es a a New York, Dec. 26, 27 
an ; 


The National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association will hold its annual 
convention in conjunction with the Wine 
and Liquor Show, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Fel 
10 to 15, which the association is spon- 
soring with the National Institute of 
Wine and Spirit Distributors. 


Denton Joins Agency 

L. H. Denton, formerl advertising 
manager of the National Brewing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has joined the staff of 
the ore A. New Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 
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.. + getting more returns for 
advertisers because it is increasing its 


number of readers. 


Chicago Tribune 
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